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How to Avert a Catastrophe 


Press reports during the first week of the 
shipyard strike agree that the men have 
struck solidly but without enthusiasm. This 
istrue. They would naturally prefer to be 


at work. But this does not mean that they- 


are at odds with the union leaders who called 
them out. On the contrary, they understand 
that they have been forced into a strike that 
they did not want by the refusal of their 
employers to negotiate about a claim which is 
based both on the present level of wages 
and on the level of profits in the industry. 
If the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions had capitulated when 
the employers rejected the wage claim, and 
if the unions had then accepted Mr. 
Macleod’s appointment of an arbitrator, 
immense damage would have been done to 
collective bargaining—and not only in the 
shipbuilding industry. ; 

_A principle of great importance is at stake 
in this dispute, and it is for this principle 
that the unions are now fighting. Mr. 
Macleod and Mr. Macmillan have been try- 
ing to create the impression that the unions 
have been unreasonable in rejecting impartial 
arbitration. But they were not even offered 
arbitration of their claim: they were in fact 
asked to let Lord Evershed decide whether 
or not they were entitled to make any claim 
at all. Such a procedure would make non- 
sense of wage negotiations. Were a prece- 

dent of this kind established, every wage 
claim could be turned down by ° the 


employers until some arbitrator had decided 
whether or not the unions had made a prima 
facie case for it. We should then be well 
on the way to compulsory arbitration, with 
all the cards stacked against the unions. 

The same point of principle lies behind 
the threatened engineering strike. It sounds 
all very well to cry “a plague on both your 
houses,” to suggest that two groups of 
narrow-minded men are brawling without 
thought for the public interest, and to call on 
the government to find a solution which rises 
above the squabbles of labour and manage- 
ment. But such manifestations of “public 
spirit” are bogus. They rest upon two 
assumptions. First, that both parties are 
equally responsible for the breakdown of 
normal negotiations. Secondly, that the 
government is some kind of neutral above 
the battle. Both assumptions are false. 

The unions can be held responsible only if 
it is also argued that, after the flat rejection 
of a wage claim, their leaders should quietly 
pack their briefcases and go home. This, 
no doubt, is what both the employers and the 
Tory government would like. But that 
would lead to the rapid collapse of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. If the 
government refuses to plan the economy and 
leaves prices and profits to the free play of 
the market, it must also allow wages to find 
a balance by the same means. But that is 
why the second assumption is invalid. The 
government has kept its hands off business, 


‘a different one for the unions. 


while applying as much pressure as it can 
to stabilise wages—even though its social 
and financial policies have forced the unions 
either to make repeated wage claims or 
see the living standards of their members 
steadily forced down. 

There is something to be said, in a 
genuinely competitive economy, for a blunt 
confrontation of unions and management 
such as occurs in the United States. Union 
pressure is one way that marginal firms are 
pushed into efficiency or out of business. 
But that does not happen in British industry, 
where wage and price policy is all too often 
based upon what the marginal firms can 
afford. We are moving towards the worst of 
both worlds—in which the government 
observes one standard for the employers and 
If Mr. 
Macleod genuinely wishes to avert a trial of 
strength which can do great harm to all con- 
cerned, then he must persuade his colleagues 
to abandon this double standard. That 
means that the government must persuade 
the employers to begin genuine negotiations. 
Wednesday’s statement by the engineering 
employers that they would be ready to accept 
any kind of arbitration Mr. Macleod cared 
to suggest, may be the first ray of hope. By 
itself this statement is far too vague; but if 
it means that the employers are at last ready 
to get down to negotiations on the wage 
claim, the way may be open for a settlement 
of both disputes. 








Comments on the Week’s News 


Harding’s Unwelcome Visit 


It looks as if Sir John Harding has won another 
victory. Last week-end Mr. Lennox-Boyd had 
decided, in addition to accepting the offer of Nato 
mediation on Cyprus, to take the bold steps of 
freeing Archbishop Makarios without conditions 
—save that he should not for the present return 
to Cyprus—and offering Grivas a safe-conduct 
from the island. He had also prevented Sir John 
Harding from brushing aside the new Eoka truce 
offer as offhandedly as he had done the earlier one. 
For a few days it seemed as if the stage was set 
for real progress in Cyprus. Such optimism, 
however, misjudged Sir John Harding. On hear- 
ing of the government’s intention, Sir John came 
hot-foot to London. How many provisional 
resignations from “men on the spot” he carried 
in his brief-case is a matter for speculation. What 
is certain is that Mr. Lennox-Boyd, unable to face 
his own back-benchers over a clear conflict of 
view between his department and the Governor, 
modified his proposals between Tuesday, when 
Sir John arrived in London, and Wednesday, 
when he delivered his postponed statement to the 
Commons. The “good offices” of Nato remain, 
of course, unchanged—it remains to be seen 
whether they merely offer a further occasion for 
Turkish veto; but there is no mention of safe- 
conduct for Grivas, and the offer to release 
Makarios is, once again, conditional on his 
denouncing violence. As we go to press, these 
proposals are being put to Makarios in the 
Seychelles; and it is conceivable that, in the light 
of the Eoka offer and the evident softening of 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s earlier intransigence, he may 
feel disposed to make a sufficiently forthcoming 
statement to secure his own freedom and to help 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd out of the very awkward 
political hole into which he has fallen. It looks 
more probable, however, that another opportunity 
will prove to have been let slip. 


Hammarskjold in Cairo 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit to Cairo gives 
him the chance of proving his so far unshakable 
optimism about Gaza. While everybody else con- 
cerned with the problem recognises, from what- 
ever point of view, that the situation is extremely 
grave, Mr. Hammarskjold blandly announces that 
he has every hope of securing a settlement satis- 
factory to both sides. What can he possibly 
mean? He may be justified in arguing that, so 
far, the Egyptians have done no more than they 
are legally entitled to do and that what they have 
done has been without undue provocation. But 
the essence of Israel’s case, which is increasingly 
understood in the rest of the world, is that Egypt’s 
claim to the Gaza strip, if lawful, is still unaccept- 
able to Israel, unless Israel’s equally lawful (and 
more reasonable) claim to be allowed to live at 
peace with her neighbours is also conceded. Thus 
it is Egyptian belligerency which is at issue; and 
this is unlawful, unreasonable and a total obstacle 
to peace. If Mr. Hammerskjold can really find a 
way of terminating it, or even mitigating it, he 
will deserve all the praise to which his present 
complacency suggests he thinks he is entitled. 
Meanwhile Nasser has announced his terms for 
re-opening the Canal. These are in brief: (a) 


Egypt to be the sole operating authority; (b) All 
dues to be paid in advance to the Egyptian 
Company; (c) Full reaffirmation of the rights of 
passage established in the 1888 Convention. We 
have always held that the first two of these con- 
ditions are reasonable and legitimate, provided the 


third is fulfilled. There is no doubt that, under 
the terms of the Convention—as indeed under 
those of important U.N. resolutions—ships of all 
nationalities, including those bound to and from 
Israel, can claim the right of passage. The Canal 
will be open for ships of up to ten thousand tons 
in a matter of days; and Israel may be expected 
to put Nasser’s good faith to an early test. 


Green Light for Defence Cuts 


Tuesday’s. communiqué on the Western 
European Union talks about Britain’s proposed 
cuts in the Rhine Army is studiously vague, but 
it would appear that Mr. Sandys has gained 
most of his points. Under unanimous pressure 
from all the European allies, and in particular 
from the French, we have agreed to modify our 
original plan to reduce the Rhine Army by 
27,000 men during the financial year 1957-8. 
Instead, only 13,500 men will be withdrawn 
during this period, and the position of the re- 
mainder will be decided at further talks in 
October. The government still hopes to with- 
draw the remaining 13,500 during the year 
1958-9, but our ability to do so will depend, as 
the communiqué states, on “the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe’s views ”—that is, on the 
speed with which German divisions can be 
created and French divisions brought back from 
North Africa. The agreement is satisfactory in 
some respects: it means that the expenses of 
maintaining the army, at least in terms of Reich- 
marks, will now be largely covered by German 
support-cost payments, and this will bring wel- 
come relief to our foreign exchanges; and it also 
means that the Defence Ministry can at last draw 
up its White Paper, though this is now unlikely 
to be published before April 1. Nevertheless, 
the Labour Party should remind the public that 
the object of Mr. Sandys’ concessions is to make 
it possible for France to continue her ruthless 
suppression of Algerian nationalism (France now 
has only one token division in Germany), and 
it might also point out that a first-rate oppor- 
tunity to re-plan Nato’s basic strategy has been 
missed. General Norstad’s forces, with or with- 
out Britain’s cuts, are grotesquely inadequate to 
meet a Russian land invasion of western Europe; 
and unless the western powers are prepared to 
make the immense effort to reach Nato’s original 
target (which is now not only beyond their will 
but their capacity) their security will depend on 
Anglo-American nuclear power alone. Had 
Britain insisted on her original cuts, she might 
have forced her allies—and particularly Ger- 
many—to face these basic military realities. 


The Doctors’ Threat 


The doctors’ determination to go ahead with 
strike action is an additional embarrassment to 
the government now facing a shipbuilding, engi- 
neering, and perhaps even a railway strike. It had 
always been Mr. Macmillan’s hope to stave off 
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the doctors’ wrath by hurrying through ap 
announcement of an interim award. Al 

this would not have been very great, it could haye 
been directed im such a way as to relieve the 
worst financial pressure on the most badly paid 
doctors and thus take the sting out of their 
resentmem. Unfortunately for Mr. Macmillan, 
the shadow of the shipbuilding strike overtook 
him before his plans could mature, and he now 
hesitates to announce amy concession to the 
doctors which might easily inflame feeling in the 
industrial world. He, therefore, has to stand by 
helplessly while the doctors’ strike plans mature. 
The B.M.A. negotiating committee is convinced 
that their new plan for organising strike action 
will convince the government that they mean 
business. Strike action could not, of course, be 
launched in a hurry; doctors who intend to with- 
draw their services would have to give at least 
three months’ notice. This means there ‘would 
be an interval during which the government 
might hope to appease the doctors by some finan- 
cial gesture. But there is no doubt that the 
doctors are in a fighting mood and, like the 
engineers, would not reconsider their threat to 
withdraw their labour except against a cash offer, 


Zik’s Win 

The results of the elections in Eastern Nigeria 
have given Dr. Azikiwe his expected majority, 
though the opposition has been noticeably 
strengthened. This now clears the way for the 
constitutional conference which opens in London 
on May 23. The election itself will influence 
the conference because it has been used by Zik 
to convince his people that the British imperialists 
were trying to get rid of him over his banking 
affair. He is thus reinforced in his demand 
that the whole Nigerian Federation should gain 
independence from Britain. Chief Awolowo 
has been equally outspoken in support of 
national independence. The joint demand makes 
it virtually certain that both western and eastern 
regions will secure internal self-government, but 
the opposition of the north is still likely to pre- 
vent any agreement on federal independence. 
While the issue of Azikiwe’s honesty in dealing 
with public money has been one of the important 
matters in the election, administrative policy was 
also at issue. The N.C.N.C., which governs the 
eastern region, was able to show the electorate an 
imposing list of reforms, and an even more 
attractive future policy. It claimed, for instance, 
that it has more than doubled the numbers of 
children at school since 1953. It intends to go 
ahead with the introduction of a national health 
service and the establishment of a university. 
Contrast with imperial rule has become the cen- 
tral feature of political propaganda in West 
Africa; and accusations of dishonesty make but 
a faint impression in its shadow. The final re- 
sult of this gathering momentum can be nothing 
less than full independence. 


Loaded Votes in Rhodesia 


This is an age of “fancy franchises” in Africa. 
Throughout the east and central territories, con- 
stitutionalists are desperately searching for elec- 
toral methods which will at the same time offer 
some form of representation to Africans, whilst 
reassuring the Europeans that their political 
control will not be endangered. Last year we had 
the Coutts Report for Kenya. It was followed 
by constitutional propesals for Tanganyika. Now 
we have the recommendations of the Tredgold 
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Commission for Southern Rhodesia. The latter 
js even more ingenious than its predecessors. 
There are to be two electors’ rolls, a “special” 
and an “ordinary.” Qualifications for the former 
will consist of a comparatively low income and. 
literacy test; for the latter, a high income or 
y, and educational tests. .The object is 
dearly to institute virtually European and Afri- 
can rolls. The intricacies of this plan go still 
-further, however. . Not only are the Europeans to 
be protected by their superior economic and 
educational opportunities. In each constituency, 
no matter what numbers register on each roll, the 
yotes cast by the “special” voters will never be 
allowed to count for more than half those cast 
from the ordinary roll. If, for example, a con- 
stituency has an. electorate of 10,000, with 2,000 
on the ordinary and 8,000 on the special roll, 
each vote on the latter will be counted as only 
one-eighth of a vote; so that their total poll can 
only be a half that of the ordinary electors. Judg- 
ment on this tortuous scheme depends on how it 
js measured. It clearly gives Africans more voice 
in politics than they are likely to receive in the 
foreseeable future in South Africa.. On the other 
hand, it takes Southern Rhodesia no nearer the 
objective of a recognisable democracy, which is 
the aim of increasing numbers of Africans. White 
politicians are blind to the obvious fact that 
schemes devised to keep the Africans out of 
political power inevitably result in pushing the 
African population into an increased nationalism. 





Warsaw 


The Plague 


A Student of the Polish Press writes: Polish 
newspapers have recently been carrying disturb- 
ing reports of anti-Semitic outbreaks, particularly 
in provincial towns. Some Jews have been mur- 
dered; many more have been assaulted, insulted 
and forced out of jobs. Po Prostu cited some re- 
vealing cases. At a local party conference in 
Warsaw, for example, a demand was made by 
some delegates that members of Jewish origin 
should revert to their former names to make 
identification easier. A fifteen-year-old Jewish 
girl in Cracow committed suicide because of her 
schoolmates’ insults; and in a town called Wal- 
brzych in Lower Silesia there have been many 
ugly incidents. Such things seem to be suffi- 
ciently common for it to be clear that the Jewish 
community in Poland—there are about 40,000 
Jews left—has good grounds for anxiety, not least 
because there appears to be a covert alliance 
between Stalinists and extreme nationalists. 

In a striking article called “The Plague,” 
which appeared in Przeglad Kulturalny during 
February, Juliusz Burgin described the back- 
ground of contemporary anti-Semitism. He 
pointed out that it had its roots in a deliberate 
policy developed during the worst years of 
Stalinism. In 1951 and 1952, Jewish Com- 
munists were purged from the party apparatus. 
In 1954 they were purged from the army. In 
1955 they were cleared out of the civil service. 
And this policy, Burgin declared, was openly 
called “ Aryanisation”: the Stalinists deliberately 
spread the idea that a Communist: of Jewish 
origin was a spy and a traitor—a theme supported 
by wild accusations in the cases of Rajk, Slansky 
and the Moscow doctors. 

Even after things had begun to change for the 
better, there was a “Jewish debate” at the 7th 
plenum of the party central committee a year ago 








The African reaction is to aim at political mastery, 
usually through demanding a continuation of the 
communal franchise and increased representation. 
Whether Southern Rhodesians accept this scheme 
as an advance or not, there should be no thought 
of applying it to the whole federation. 


The Indian Election 


In the last lap of the election campaign in 
Kerala—the southern Indian state which has 
aroused by far the most interest in the outside 
world—the Communists pulled well ahead, 
though they have not been able to secure an 
absolute majority. It now seems certain that 
they will be asked to form a ministry; and in 
doing so they can count on the support of four 
of the independent members. This will be the 
first Communist ministry in an Indian state; 
and, though it will lack the power deriving 
from an absolute majority, it does leave the 
Communists in a strong position to manceuvre. 
In the Lok Sabha the Congress Party is still 
firmly in the majority, though shorn of some of 
its dead wood. As we go to press, it holds 217 
seats, against 18 Communists, 13 Praja Socialists, 
one Jan Sangh and 42 independents. The 
second general election—the biggest election in 
the world conducted on democratic principles— 
has passed off successfully: that, no doubt, is one 
of the reasons why the British press has found 
it lacking in news value. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


in which many of those responsible for the 
excesses of the Stalinist period used the Jews as 


"an alibi for their crimes. And in this debate—a 


very strange debate for a Marxist party—three 
points of view were raised. Should Poland be 
fudenfrei? Should the traditional nationalist 
line of numerus clausus be enforced? Or should 
Poland take its stand on proletarian international- 
ism? Burgin argued that this debate was still 
echoing in the country, and that the peculiar 
situation in Poland today permitted nationalism 
and anti-Semitism to flourish, despite attempts 
by the Gomulka regime to check it. Too many 
people in positions of authority still accept the 
anti-Semitic assumptions and practices shared 
by “bourgeois ” nationalists and Stalinists. 

No wonder, then, that many Jews are with- 
drawing from any kind of public activity, and 
that they are talking about emigration. Burgin 
quotes a letter from a worker, a life-long Com- 
munist who had fought in Spain and in the 
Sikorski army, who writes: 


I am a Polish citizen, and Poland is my home- 
land—not Israel to which nothing binds me. I 
can’t even speak Yiddish well. I lost my wife and 
two sons in Auschwitz. Abroad there is a capi- 
talistic system, and what there awaits me as a Com- 
munist is prison, while here in Poland I face death 
from the anti-Semites . . . I am asking for advice. 
I still want to live and there is nowhere to go. 


Burgin commented that if Jews fight back and 
demand an internationalist policy they are 
accused of arrogance: if they decide to emigrate 
they are accused of cowardice and capitulation. 
He pointed out, moreover, that all kinds of im- 
positions are laid on those who do decide to 
emigrate—and if they insist they cannot find the 
money to pay the answer is “that every Jew is 
a currency swindler .. let him fork out if 
he wants to save his mangy, useless life . . . and 
the Jew pays . . . he is downtrodden, disillusioned, 
wronged.” 

Burgin recognised that there had been many 
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articles dealing with this “gloomy problem”; 

> but “the exodus goes on,” and anti-Semitism 
continues to poison the outlook of the working 
-class and the nation. “If we begin an effective: 
fight against anti-Semitism only after the crime 
has been committed, not even righteous and 
beautiful words will remove the stain on our 
political conscience.” 


Washington 


Prospect for Bermuda 


Our Washington Correspondent writes: With 
President Eisenhower cruising to Bermuda, 
with Vice-President Nixon busy shaking hands 
in Africa, and Secretary Dulles flying back from 
Australia, the wags here have been asking the 
classic question: “Who is minding the store? ” 
The second-line officials seem very uneasy when 
their titular bosses are out of town, and during 
this hiatus it has been particularly difficult for re- 
porters to tap their “ usually reliable sources ” for 
information on the main international issues. 
Nasser might move, but the State Department was 
in suspense until Mr. Dulles returned this week. 

Now that he is back the scurrying to and fro 
has been resumed—perhaps too late. During his 
first 36 hours back at his desk, Mr. Dulles saw 
seven foreign envoys, including Mrs. Meir. It 
seems that there is little change in American 
foreign policy, particularly in regard to the Middle 
East. Mr. Dulles assures his visitors that reliance 
on the United Nations remains the main U.S. 
contribution to “the cause of international law 
and order.” Many foreign observers here believe 
that this reliance—high-minded as it may well be 
—is tantamount to an abdication of responsibility 
on the part of the U.S. Washington has all along 
tried to avoid any impression that it is taking sides. 
It is also believed here that Mr, Macmillan will 
find it very difficult to convince the President that 
the United Nations lacks the power or the appro- 
priate forms of organisation to enforce inter- 
national settlements. 

What then can Bermuda achieve? I am assured 
here that most of the agenda was suggested by 
London—and that it includes the whole range of 
international policy, from questions of defence 
planning to problems of economic co-operation, 
from the future of Formosa to the present situa- 
tion in Hungary, German reunification, nuclear 
energy, nationalism in Africa and Cyprus, the 
Baghdad Pact, and relations with Russia. ill 
these, it seems, are to be dealt with as well as the 
outstanding matter of the U.N. and the Middle 
East crisis. 

The Americans are prepared to talk about all 
these subjects. In fact, the policy papers prepared 
in the State Department have been flown daily by 
sea-plane to the President. If some agreement on 
specific issues could be reached, the Americans 
would of course be pleased; but according to ad- 
ministration sources here the fundamental purpose 
of the conference is to restore the spirit of part- 
nership that was destroyed last autumn. While 
American officials insist that something has been 
done to restore effective working relations, pri- 
vately they do not over-estimate the current 
strength of the partnership. Some, indeed, 
gloomily forecast that things can never be the 
same again. The Egyptian affair has left a hard 
core of bitterness in Washington, and these same 
Officials recognise that U.S. denunciation of the 
Suez intervention had an even more profound 
effect on Britain. For these reasons, Washington 
is looking not so much for announced policy 
agreements at Bermuda or even for a polite agree- 
ment to disagree, but rather for some sign that 
mutual trust and confidence are again possible. 
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Westminster 


Three Moments of Truth 


It was 3.29 p.m. when the Speaker called a 
fifth supplementary to Question 47. The oppo- 
sition groaned. In another minute, question time 
would be over and Mr. Zilliacus would have no 
- chance to put the next question on the order 
paper—whether the Prime Minister would now 
agree to abandon the proposed British H-bomb 
tests. 

But the Speaker heard the groans and with 
Nelsonic ignorance of the minute hand’s position, 
he at last called Zilliacus. But it was no use. 
Mr. Macmillan stonewalled. The U.N. Dis- 
armament Sub-committee was this week renew- 
ing its meetings in London. This week the 
Prime Minister was himself meeting the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Bermuda. But, 
although alarm about the effects of radiation 
from the bomb tests has increased ever since 
the British Medical Council’s report, the British 
tests would go on and the opportunity for a 
fresh approach which the two meetings provided 
would be neglected. 

In a quick burst of anger Mr. Bevan described 
this attitude as “childish frivolity.” Then, tak- 
ing his foot off the accelerator, he appealed very 
quietly to the Prime Minister. If he would not 
take the lead in abandoning the tests, would he not 
at least take the lead in proposing that every coun- 
tty should abandon them? Were we going to let 
things drag on until every country, frightened by 
the tests of others, decided to have tests of their 
own? Mr. Macmillan ignored the appeal. The 
House as a whole was against him—and with 
Aneurin Bevan. 

However, we moved on to the next business, a 
statement from the Minister of Labour about the 
shipbuilding and engineering strike. Mr. Iain 
Macleod spoke with impressive moderation. He 
refused to be manceuvred into being the spokes- 
man either of the employers or of the unions. It 
was obvious that he was showing patience, per- 





severence and skill in trying to get the two sides 
together again. But it was equally obvious that, 
so far, he had been unsuccessful. Then, once 
again, Bevan rose. The employers accepted ar- 
bitration but refused negotiation. The unions 
rejected arbitration and demanded negotiation. 
The gap looked unbridgeable. Why not get some 
responsible, independent man to listen to both 
sides and make a recommendation which both 
sides could then discuss together? For a few 
seconds this ingenious suggestion seemed un- 
acceptable to the House. The Conservatives 
thought it looked like giving the unions their case 
for negotiating and the Socialists thought it 
looked like giving the employers their case for 
arbitration. One could see members weighing 
and balancing it and then, suddenly taking hold 
of it. Here, at least, was a proposal which might 
break the deadlock, which might prevent the 
strike from dragging on: and when Macleod, once 
Bevan’s ablest and bitterest opponent, rose re- 
flectively to the box, paused there for some 
moments in silence and then said: “I think that 
is a very helpful suggestion,” the House was 
then almost wholly with him—and with Aneurin 
Bevan. 

We moved on to still other business—the 
opposition motion deploring the government’s 
recent reductions in the social services. Dr. 
Edith Summerskill listed these in matter-of-fact 
tones. They were the increased prescription 
charges and the increased charges for school 
meals. There was the increased price for milk 
to schools and the decreased supply of it to day 
nurseries—these at the very moment when the 
producers were being forced into all kinds of 
stunts, including a milk bar in the House of 
Commons, to get rid of their surplus. There 
was the increased charge in day nurseries; and 
there were the increased insurance contributions, 
which actually placed a far heavier burden on 
the poor than it did on the rich. While it was 
thus imposing burdens on shoulders least able 
to bear them, said Dr. Summerskill, the govern- 
ment was actually paying public money in sub- 
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sidy to drug manufacturers by allowing some of 
their products, which at best were unne 

and at worst actively harmful, to be issued 
through the Health Service. This was a formid- 
able case; but the House knew it already—gs 
indeed it already knew most of the statistics 
which the new Minister of Health, Mr. Vosper, 
used in reply. As the debate ground on, 
members quietly drifted away to business of their 
own. 


But once again, for the third time in the day, 


there came a moment of truth. Mr. Jim 
Griffiths had wound up for the opposition with 
the eloquence to which the House, by now, is 
accustomed, and members re-settled themselves 
for the equally familiar display of over-elaborated 
cleverness from Mr. Boyd-Carpenter. It did 
not come. Boyd-Carpenter made the most effec- 
tive defence of any government policy since 
Macmillan became Prime Minister and made it 
in tones, not of defence, but of steadily mount- 
ing attack which burst into climax right over 
Griffiths’ head. On the Health Service, there 
were three possible courses. One was to restrict 
the service, another was to increase charges and 
a third was to increase contributions. The 
government had made its choice. What choice 
would the opposition make, asked Boyd-Carpenter 
in dulcet tones? For the first time in months 
the benches behind him came to life and yelled: 
“Answer! Answer!” until Griffiths could ignore 
them no longer. Unfortunately through no fault 
of his own, he had no exact answer to give; for 
the Labour Party, in the light of the experience 
of the past 11 years, is now reviewing all the 
social services and trying to work out a policy 
which will be both coherent and up to date, 
This work has to be done; but it takes time. 
But this House is becoming increasingly discon- 
tented with negations, and feet-dragging generali- 
ties. It demands specific and positive proposals. 
It was interesting to see both front benches being 
reminded of this on the same day. 


J. P. W. MALiateu 
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Pena reform took on a promising new look last 
week, when the Home Secretary outlined what 
js an ambitious but eminently practical policy for 
a shockingly neglected problem. Mr. R. A. 
Butler expressed a serious determination, highly 
encouraging to those who know the complexity of 
the matter, to ascertain first of all, by “the best 
use of the tools which the sciences of statistics 
and sociology have put into our hands,” what 
changes will produce the most genuine improve- 
ment. His speech also displayed, as did many 
other contributions to an unusually harmonious 
debate, the effect of the special supplement on 
“Prisons and Prisoners,” which C. H. Rolph con- 
tributed to this journal on February 2. It was 
obvious that this had been read with close atten- 
tion by most of the speakers, and it was gener- 
ally regarded in the House as having formed the 
basis of the debate. 

Mr. Butler promised reform in many directions 
—in the conditions of our prisons, in the payment 
of prisoners for work and in the treatment of ex- 
prisoners. But his research proposals were prob- 
ably even more important. While there is so 
little money available for penal reform, the 
£200,000 that could so swiftly be swallowed up 
by a very modest building programme is better 
spent on discovering what kind of building to 
do. Research of the sort he announced must 
affect not only the kind of penal treatment re- 
quired, but also the prospects of working out a 
rational “ sentencing policy” for the courts. One 
example of what it can lead to is a system of 
prediction tables, a kind of “ actuarial risks asses- 
ment,” which could largely supersede the sub- 
jective judicial pronouncement that begins: 
“Prisoner at the bar, the judges of this land are 
determined. ...” Human behaviour is not so un- 
predictable that it cannot, with the right data, be 
found to conform to a sort of pattern. If a court 
could be shown that putting an offender on pro- 


Prisons and Prisoners 


bation afforded a 90 per cent chance that he would 
make good, while a ten-year sentence was demon- 
strably likely to reduce the chance to ten per 
cent, the court might find it difficult to ignore 
the recommendation. It is true that one im- 
portant consideration in deciding “the sentence 
of the court” is the state of public excitement 
and anger about particularly atrocious crimes. 
This is a factor that cannot be computed actu- 
arily, yet which any penal system will ignore at 
its peril. But we cannot expect, after centuries 
of vengeful justice, either to mollify popular in- 
dignation with our present hit-or-miss methods 
or to do so overnight with any method that 
science can substitute. In the long run, how- 
ever, the logical method will be found to be also 
the humane method. The Home Office has re- 
cently been equipping its statistical branch with 
the means to direct these researches, notably by 
the appointment of an experienced statistician as 
senior research officer. This is the only sound 
beginning. 

Research is also to watch the new experiments 
in personal relations within the prisons, and 
of these the system recently begun at Norwich 
is merely the first official example. A more em- 
pirical scheme of the kind, initiated by one un- 
conventional governor, has been in operation at 
Maidstone for some years, but it is the official 
sponsorship of such schemes that alone can bring 
their efficacy under statistical test. However, as 
Mr. Royle pointed out in the debate—and as the 
NEw STATESMAN AND NATION supplement had em- 
phasised—on the knowledge that already exists 
there is plenty of material for immediate action 
that will cost little money and calls for no research. 
It looks as if the country has suddenly acquired, 
in Mr. Butler, a Home Secretary who understands 
the shame of neglect, sees his opportunity of 
remedy, is willing to master the details and is cap- 
able of the action that is immediately needed. 


Faith, Hope and Disarmament 


Few people would regard May 10, 1955, as a 
significant date. Yet it might have become one. 
On that day, the Soviet representative on the 
U.N. Disarmament Sub-committee tabled pro- 
posals accepting the western view that a com- 
prehensive disarmament agreement, dealing with 
both nuclear and conventional weapons, could 
not be achieved simultaneously; and that, in 
order to create mutual confidence, it would be 
necessary to proceed by stages, dealing first with 
conventional forces, for which an effective con- 
trol and inspection system could more easily be 
devised. The time-worn Soviet clichés, reiter- 
ated ever since the negotiations began in 1947, 
were ruthlessly scrapped. The Anglo-French 
proposed levels for conventional forces were 
adopted, and Russia, for the first time, accepted 
the vital principle of physical controls. 

‘After eight years of stalemate, the way to a 
settlement seemed at last open. In the field of 
conventional arms. at least, only a few minor 
obstacles remained. Yet western delegates re- 
fused to discuss the Soviet proposals in detail; 
a few general criticisms were made, and the 
Sub-committee’s. session ended inconclusively. 
Since then, under American pressure, the Anglo- 
French have retreated from their original pro- 
posals, and the West has revived the principle 
that a disarmament agreement must depend 
upon “the settlement of outstanding political 
problems.” During the last session of the Sub- 








committee, in Spring, 1956, no further progress 
was made. A few critics in the West, who had 
followed the Sub-committee’s complex work, 
feared that a great opportunity might have been 
missed, arid some of them—notably this journal 
—voiced their disquiet. Now their suspicions 
are amply confirmed: in the latest Fabian 
pamphlet,* Mr. Hugh Thomas, a member of 
the British delegation during this period (and 
who has since resigned from the foreign ser- 
vice), makes it plain that the West’s failure to 
take the May, 1955, proposals seriously was a 
culpable error—though not, fortunately, an irre- 
parable one. His pamphlet, which analyses the 
negotiations and puts forward an ambitious 
scheme to reconcile the conflicting viewpoints, 
is factual and dispassionate; but it leaves a firm 
impression that if, until 1955, both sides share 
responsibility for the failure of the talks, since 
then the blame rests mainly on the shoulders 
of the West. 

This pamphlet should be widely read—and 
for a particular reason. Among public men and 
otherwise well-informed journalists, there is 
almost total ignorance of the current state of 
the negotiations, of the rival sets of proposals, 
and of the real points in dispute. Despite the 
narrowness of the gap which now separates 
Russia and the West, the Sub-committee’s new 
* Disarmament—the Way Ahead. By HuGH THOMaAs. 

Fabian Society. 2s. ° 
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session, which began in London on Monday, 


passed largely unnoticed. This is tragic. For 
political reasons alone cannot explain the failure 
of the talks. Delegates have got into the habit— 
dating from the worst days of the Cold War—of 
simply tabling complete sets of proposals, heavily 
larded with propaganda, and presented in a take- 
it-or-leave-it manner. It is a long time since 
they have even attempted to draw up a joint 
text, discussed word by word, clause by clause. 
If the Sub-committee had been functioning as 
it was intended—that is, as a committee, and not 
an unruly debating-society—western delegates 
would have been unable to dismiss the May, 1955, 
proposals in the off-hand manner which has 
become second nature to them. Their apathy, 
of course, springs partly from the fact that many 
of them have been on the job too long and now 
regard the negotiations as a cynical farce. But 
it is principally due to the almost complete 
absence of active and well-informed criticism in 
the legislatures to which they are responsible. 
Yet disarmament, despite its tedious tech- 
nicalities and its Utopian overtones, is a matter 
of immediate and vital interest to us all. 
Ordinary people tend to dismiss a thermonuclear 
war as a horrific abstraction: but a White House 
“leak” in the January issue of Fortune discloses 
that, last November 6, the National Security 
Council, meeting in emergency session in 
Washington, considered the threat of a nuclear 
attack sufficiently imminent to order the Strategic 
Air Command to take up preliminary stations. 
True, the international temperature has lowered 
since, but the danger of atomic fall-out to the 
world’s health, soon to be massively augmented 
by Britain’s series of tests, remains. As Mr. 
Thomas points out, effective control of existing 
stocks of nuclear material is no longer feasible, 
but future production can be controlled; and 
it is a comparatively easy matter to limit, if not 
abolish, tests and to devise a workable inspection 
system of atomic artillery emplacements and 
inspection sites. As for conventional weapons, 
an agreement could be signed tomorrow: and 
Britain’s painful efforts to obtain the consent of 
her allies to defence cuts made indispensable for 
economic reasons would become unnecessary. 
Indeed, the real importance of the present 
negotiations can be grasped only if they are placed 
in their general political context. Since the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary, there has been an almost 
total disruption of diplomatic communication 
between east and west. The problem of European 
security has been placed in cold storage. In the 
Middle East, attention has focused exclusively on 
the narrow problem of the Israel-Egyptian fron- 
tier; the Eisenhower “doctrine” has dodged the 
wider issues, above all the relations between the 
great powers in the area, by imposing a meaning- 
less military veto. Various Soviet attempts to 
break the diplomatic silence—the November 17 
proposals for limited air inspection in central 
Europe, the recent note to Germany, the Shepilov 
note on the Middle East, and now the new pro- 
posals for European economic co-operation—have 
been treated by the West with bored contempt. 
It may be that propaganda plays a large part in 
these initiatives. But it may also be that Soviet 
policy, after the shock of Hungary, is in process 
of reformulation; that these diplomatic missiles 
are regarded by their authors as experiments, to 
be pursued or not in accordance with the recep- 
tion they evoke in the West. Diplomacy is a 
creative, two-way affair, and we must never for- 
get the obvious fact that we cannot hope to modify 
Soviet policy if we refuse to discuss it with them. 
The importance of the current Sub-committee 
session is that, for the first time since the Novem- 
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“-ber crisis, it provides the great powers with an 
opportunity for such a discussion. 

But the meeting is more than a symbol, a chance 
te restore international confidence. The lesson 
of the Geneva summit talks is that to create such 
an atmosphere is not, in itself, of much value—and 
may even be dangerously misleading—unless it 
leads to the settlement of specific problems. How- 
ever, as Mr. Thomas reminds us, the signature 
of a disarmament agreement, even in the narrow 
field of conventional forces, would automatically 
open the way to German reunification, to the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from eastern Europe, 
and to the eventual amalgamation of the Nato and 
Warsaw Pact countries within a European security 
system. The Sub-committee may be an awkward 
and unorthodox instrument for settling these 
problems; but in the present impasse it is the only 
one available. 

That is why parliamentary and public opinion 
should follow the Sub-committee’s proceedings 
critically, and should not be content with vague 
and optimistic progress reports. Now, more than 
ever before, concrete results are required—even if 
their scope is narrow. In this critical scrutiny the 
Labour Party has a special role to play. Speaking 
in Berlin on Monday, Mr. Gaitskell repeated and 
‘amplified his demand for a fresh approach to 
German reunification, based on a neutralised zone 
and the withdrawal of foreign troops. The dis- 
engagement of the Labour Party from the old bi- 
partisan foreign policy is now almost complete, 
but it has yet to be extended to the field of dis- 
armament. Mr. Gaitskell’s declaration provides 
the opportunity: it complements, in many respects, 
the Soviet November proposals, and it resurrects 
the Eden plan, which Britain reluctantly scuttled 
at the behest of America. If Mr. Gaitskell and 
the party are prepared to press it on the floor of 
the House of Commons and place disarmament 
once more in the field of public controversy, they 
could create the volume of popular opinion which 
alone can provide the impetus to break the dead- 
lock. For it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the obstacles to a disarmament settlement are not 
political or technical or military, but psychologi- 
eal: the absence of faith, and the lack of will to 
create it. 


London Diary 


Can it be that the job of being Prime Minister 
now involves more strain than an ordinary, able 
and experienced man can bear? That is the only 
explanation that occurs to me for Mr. Macmillan’s 
statement that there is no vital difference 
between Socialism and Communism. Does he 
want to tell the Hungarian refugees over here that 
there is only a difference of degree between them 
and the Kadar government? Or to convince the 
werld that Ollenhauer and Gaitskell, who may 
form the next governments in Germany and 
Britain, are only just distinguishable from Stalin 
or Krushchev? What wonderful propaganda for 
Indians deciding whether Nehru’s Socialist plans 
for India are worth support in preference to 
Chou En-lai’s slicker propaganda for Commun- 
ism! And then I remind myself that Macmillan 
was a keen supporter of Eden’s policy in Suez and 
I conclude that he ought not now to be visiting 
Bermuda, but Jamaica. 
* 


* * 


I am shocked by Lennox-Boyd’s admission in 
the Commons last week that Africans in Kenya 
are still being arrested at the rate of 3,000 a 
month under the emergency powers. With 
Dedan Kimathi out.of the way there clearly isn’t 


any “emergency” left in the military sense at 
all. In fact the Kenya Government has been 
patting itself on the back about the rate of release 
of Mau Mau detainees: 1,700 per month are leav- 
ing the camps. Why, then, arrest nearly twice 
as many as you release? The answer, according 
to Lennox-Boyd, is that two-thirds of the arrests 
are for unlawful travel and curfew offences. This, 
he suggests, is a sign of the return to “nor- 
mality”; Africans, feeling more secure, are 
flocking back into Nairobi. But what else can 
they do? Africans go to Nairobi to find work 
they can’t get in the Reserves, and the Colonial 
Secretary admitted that there is overcrowding 
in some districts and that “steps must be taken 
to provide employment—there and elsewhere.” 
In the meantime men are rounded up if they look 
for work and are either imprisoned or fined and 
sent home, presumably to starve. Could anything 
be more likely to resurrect the Mau Mau mood? 
* *x * 

It really begins to look as though the Obscene 
Publications Act of 1857, under which the magis- 
trates have for so long been making “ destruction 
orders” against books they don’t like, may be 
about to lie down and die by way of celebrating 
its Own centenary. The Committee set up three 
years ago by the Society of Authors (the “Herbert 
Committee”), after one unsuccessful but mildly 
encouraging attempt to get a rational Bill through 
the Commons, has now produced a shortened and 
simplified version which, I gather, is likely to win 
more support and goes a long way to meet Home 
Office objections to the first Bill. Viscount 
Lambton is to move its second reading on March 
29. He and the Herbert Committee must find 
encouragement in the fact that the new Joint 
Under-Secretary, Mr. J. E. S. Simon, Q.C., was 
named on the original Bill as a backer, to say 
nothing of Mr. R. A. Butler’s emergence as a 
champion of law reform in wider spheres. My 
legal friends tell me that the new Bill is much 
the stronger for its brevity, and in particular that 
the only small sacrifice of principle that it makes 
is in dropping the requirement that a publisher 
must be proved to have intended to “corrupt” 
someone. Do publishers ever set out to do this? 
If they did, I don’t see how you could prove it. 
But the main virtue of the Bill still is that it treats 


a book as a whole by judging it on its “dominant . 


effect,” lets in expert evidence as to literary or 
other merit, and precludes any “destruction 
orders” or customs confiscations by making the 
Attorney-General’s consent a sine qua non. 

* * * 

Speaking to left-wing audiences at Oxford or 
Cambridge before the war was exciting; three or 
four hundred students would turn up including 
all shades from red Communism to Transport 
House pink. Hitler, Spain, war and unemploy- 
ment united everyone. . During the Labour 
government after the war one could still rely on 
large meetings of people intensely interested in 
the progress of our social democratic revolution. 
Then came disillusion and a period in which this 
audience regrouped itself into doctrinaire Com- 
munists, general “leftists” and unenthusiastic 
Labourites. Some of the brighter spirits were 
hiving off to Toryism, which seemed to offer the 
better prospects of political advancement. The 
other day in Oxford I realised that the pendulum 
had swung back again. The dogmatic Com- 
munists are only a boring sect, the livelier Marxists 
are again discussing and arguing with the non- 
Marxists and Socialists. I noticed with particular 
interest the prominence of a second generation of 
Stracheys, Durbins, Marquands and other familiar 
Labour names. David Marquand, I see, is one 
of the contributors to an unusually interesting 
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university effort. The first issue of Universities 
and Left Review is something of an event. It is 
a quarterly paper which costs 3s. 6d.; it can be 
obtained from its business manager at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. It begins with a long article by 
Isaac Deutscher on Russia in Transition, Claude 
Bourdet discusses France, and the other writer 
include G. D. H. Cole, Joan Robinson, and E. j, 
Hobsbawn, whose presence is a good example of 
the way in which trained Marxists have begun to 
think afresh. The British left wing has long 
needed a non-sectarian review with room for 
articles up to 10,000 words, and I am glad to hear 
that initial publicity for the new quarterly, 
profiting by the Suez controversy, has revealed 
a voracious appetite for discussion and a surge 
of radicalism amongst university people. 

* 


*x * 


Why should not the projected giant atomic oi] 
tankers take the form of submarines? As an en- 
gineer friend said: “What’s so strange about 
that? A whale carries a lot of oil doesn’t i?” 
But this would dwarf Moby Dick. It would carry 
80,000 tons of oil and gross over 100,000 tons, 
Its speed would exceed 50 miles an hour. That 
will mean that its generating capacity will have 
to be of the order of 100,000 kilowatts—about the 
same as Calder Hall, but fitting into less bulk. 
If it is a natural uranium reactor, the experts 
reckon that they can drastically reduce the rua- 
ning-costs, which in the U.S. atomic submarine 
Nautilus are so high as to be definitely un- 
commercial, The argument for a submarine as 
against a surface vessel is that it simplifies design- 
for-speed. Here would be a ship bigger than 
the Queen Ekzabeth. The wind and wave resist- 
ance would be a serious drag, whereas under the 
surface it could be streamlined to reduce water- 
friction and could, it is claimed, attain speeds 
well in excess of the giant liners. Since there is 
no fuel problem its range would be unlimited. 
The cost? Over £10m., but engineers mention 
figures like that nowadays without even a blink 
of an eyelid. Indeed, fer atomic calculations, the 
Americans now have a new unit of currency— 
“the Megabuck” (1,000,000 dollars) which is 
about a third of the “ Megaquid” the sterling 
unit. Ten Megaquids don’t sound very much. 

x *x * 

The Hungarian Writers’ Association, banned 
in Hungary, has found a rebirth over here, and 
last week about 30 of its members from England 
and other western countries held a conference 
under the auspices of the P.E.N.. They plan, of 
course, to do all they can for their colleagues 
whether stranded abroad or silenced behind the 
Iron Curtain, and they are ambitious enough to 
sponsor publication of a fortnightly paper in 
Hungarian with occasional issues in the English 
language. These writers represent most ideologi- 
cal positions from Conservative to anti-Stalin 
Marxist; they have a common taste for free- 
dom and, I should say, have a good chance of 
survival, free from the bitter rivalries of ideo- 
logical cliques that have ruined other organisa- 
tions of political exiles. They could not have a 
better chairman than Paul Ignotus. 

* * * 

One of the most encouraging things to come 
out of South Africa recently is the new quarterly 
Africa South, which has an admirable balance 
of politics, social studies, stories and poems. (It 
can be obtained, at four issues for 16s., from 
Miss Ainslie, 25 Cambridge Gardens, W.10.) 1 










was fascinated to read, in the second number, 
these two extracts from an official report of 1949 
on Bantu education. 


No evidence of a decisive nature was adduced 
to show that as a group the Bantu could not benefit 
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i t their intelli and apti- 

—, paren oy _ eo — aan os 

to demand on these grounds a special type of 
education. : 

But, having made this anti-racialist admission, 

the report drew the opposite, Nazi, conclusion. 
English and Afrikaans, it said, must be 

_. . taught in such a way that the Bantu child 
will be able to find his way in European com- 
munities, to follow oral or written instructions; and 
to carry on a simple conversation with Europeans 
about his work and other subjects of common 
interest . . - handwork in the first four years of 
school should aim at the establishment of the habit 
of doing manual work.’ 

In short, the Bantu is capable of learning; there- 
fore, he must all the more be kept as a helot. A 
new publication of this kind shows that liberalism 
has not been completely silenced in South Africa. 

eS 2 * ” 

One afternoon recently a German girl arrived 
by Swissair at London Airport: 18 years old, 
feckless, and a student. She was met by a British 
family with whom she was going to stay as a 
P.G. while she attended language classes in 
London.. She was not going to accept empley- 
ment, even as a part-time domestic help, so the 
question of a labour permit did not arise. She 
did, however, have the intention—not very pre- 
cise—of staying some months in Britain. Perhaps 
six. And she hadn’t got the visa which is neces- 
sary for a stay of more than three. When asked 
by the immigration authorities how long she was 
going to stay, the child, ignorant of regulations 
and innocent of bureaucratic folly, answered that 
she hoped to stay six months. Impossible, she 
was told. For that you need a visa. You will 
not be allowed to enter Britain. Representations 
were made. Couldn’t people enter as tourists 
without visas for less than three months? They 
could. If, once in, they decided to stay for longer, 
could they not then apply for a permit to extend 
their stay? They could. Then what was the 
difficulty? Alas, she had honestly proclaimed her 
intention of staying beyond the limit; and, under 
the regulations, the courteous immigration 
officers could not apparently help. So, after some 
hours at the airport, she was deported by the 
night plane to Basle. Next morning she repaired 
to the British Consulate, whence a telephone call 
to Dusseldorf secured her a visa within three 
hours. She entered Britain lawfully the same 
afternoon. I know she didn’t obey the regulations; 
and I know people ought to find out their obliga- 
tions before they arrive. But she wasn’t trying 
to do anything which anybody in Britain had any 
reasonable cause to stop her from doing. Her 
journey back to Basle was a pure bureaucratic 
formality, but an expensive and distressing one. 
Surely the Home Office needn’t treat silly school- 
girls as if they were international crooks? 

* * * 

Ted Hill of the Boilermakers has been getting 
the full treatment from the Beaverbrook press. 
Apparently its idea in following him round and 
reporting just what he has been eating at dinner 
and drinking at pubs was to give piquancy to 
his TV pledge that “we'll share what we have 
among us even if we have to finish up with 
soup kitchens.” 

The Express specialises in this private detec- 
tive style of reporting. George Isaacs tells an 
apposite story about his experience when he was 
Minister of Labour. When he went to San 


Francisco in 1948 for an I.L.0. Conference the ~ 


paper put a transatlantic call through to his hotel 
to find out what he had for dinner. I suppose 
the Express would call this all the news fit to 
print. But if we must have gossip slanted as 


serious news, why must the treatment be reserved 
for Labour leaders?. I’m sure we should all be 


interested to know what the .employers were 
drinking around “zero hour,” though the -differ- 
ence is that they would not need to leave the 
privacy of their own homes or hotels to buy it. 
And what did Sir William Grant have for dinner 
on the fateful Sunday—port wine and over-ripe 
pheasant? 
Critic 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and $/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Britain, I understand, is to explode four H-bombs 
over the Pacific during the coming series of tests. 
They will not be fired during Lent.—Evening 
News. (Rev. R. G. Kirkby.) 


A pastrycook said he allowed a prostitute to use 
a basement room at his premises because it was 
unpleasant for his customers if she used the door- 
way.—Stratford Express. (A, Gadsby.) 


It [Dartmoor] is a very happy prison.—“ Men 
Inside.” B.B.C. Home Service—(Gadfan Morris.) 


An appeal to people to queue up outside a church 
before service so they would attract other people 
to see what was going on, was made by the Bishop 
of Chelmsford at a meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in Stratford.—Star. (Anita Finesilver.) 


A boy of 15 was said at Eastleigh juvenile court 
to be obsessed with a desire to go to Russia. The 
boy, from Netley, near Southampton, was 
remanded for two weeks for medical and psycho- 
logical reports.—Star. (P. Watts.) 


The Split Mind 
of Ghana 


Ws are driving west from Accra towards Togo- 
land. There have been minor disturbances in 
Togoland. It is extraordinary how many people 
can get killed in a minor disturbance. I cannot 
think the Togoland political leaders have been 
exactly sensible, but one sees why the Ewe- 
speaking people there want to unite with their 
fellow Ewes in French Togoland. It would make 
this unification more likely if, meanwhile, they 
were not completely integrated with the central 
government of Ghana at Accra, but were to be a 
separate region running their own affairs—possibly 
letting the northern, non-Ewe part of Togoland, 
which out-voted the rest on the issue of joining 
Ghana, split off and rejoin on its own. At one 
of his recent press conferences Dr. Nkrumah was 
asked about Togoland. He turned his delightful 
warm smile on us and answered: “What I have 
I hold.” I only ask myself whether the French- 
speaking press representatives from the other 
Togoland quite appreciated this robust and 
naughty Churchillianism. 

We are leaving the busy, brilliant-coloured 
streets of Accra, the gay cottons on men and 
women, the smiles, the voices, the faint beat of 
a drum somewhere at the back of the tumbledown 
houses. How can I ever bear the grey streets 
of London again, where everybody looks as if they 
were in mourning? At the opening of the first 
parliament of Ghana I was wearing a tartan scarf, 
the nearest a poor news-girl could get to national 
costume. I was glad to see someone else wearing 
the kilt. But what is that compared with the 
glory of Ghana—the silk and gold and fantastic 
shapes where the Paramount Chiefs and their 
courts blazed like beds of tulips round Parliament 
Square? I was sitting almost next to a court 


lady in a helmet of black and gold spikes, heavy 
gold on neck and arms, and a robe of blue and 
grey brocade with Ghana’s eagles all over it. 
What assurance, what a contrast with our sad 
dressing-up at a Highland gathering! 

And now the road is crossing the lagoon where, 
before the last general election, Nkrumah poured 
his libation. Here, it is said, the presiding fetish- 
priest wished evil on all who voted against the 
C.P.P. I begin to understand why most of the 
churches objected so strongly to the libation rite 
when the Duchess arrived; though, when I first 
read about it, I thought this was mere narrow- 
mindedness. But things which are ancient and 
hallowed traditions are not necessarily good. The 
Roman Catholic Church does not appear to have 
objected but they are interested in long-term 
power, not for the first time in history. I keep 
thinking of Saint Columba who was so nearly 
Paramount Chief in Ireland, but turned another 
way. He dealt with my own difficult ancestors, 
civilising rather than disapproving, turning the 
cauldron of the gods into a Grail, changing the 
White Goddess into a miracle-working saint. 
Could one deal that way with libation rites? 

The President of the Tongu District Council, 
whose chiefly name is Togbi Hlitabo II, in a 
poetic address of welcome to the Government 
Agent, called on “the Almighty God and the 
gods of the Fatherland.” Were they completely 
separate in his mind, one belonging with his 
natty European suit and the others with his robe 
and crown and necklaces and the grand manner 
that goes with them? My feeling is that, like 
many West Africans, he lives in a state of per- 
manent, balanced schizophrenia. Does he believe 
that the rain-maker, now frantically and fairly 
successfully, stopping the cloud from breaking on 
us, is a real force in the same way as the central 
government? Perhaps. 


At Kumasi, in the Sunday service of thanks- 
giving for independence, the eloquent young 
preacher in the Methodist church denounced 
heathen rites. Some of his congregation were in 
their stiff western suits, but most were in national 
dress, the magnificent multi-coloured kente cloth 
slung arrogantly over one shoulder. One of the 
opposition, R. R. Amponsah, was taking the col- 
lection. He is the general secretary of the 
N.L.M., and an impressive young man. I should 
judge that, as a good Methodist, he believes in 
personal immortality but is more sympathetic 
with the Old Testament than the New. As a 
good Ashanti he fears neither man nor ghost. 
One hopes desperately that a civil war situation 
will not develop. 

Nkrumah has behaved in the past in a some- 
what schizophrenic way. Other political leaders 
have done that, but surely it is easier in Africa 
where one slips so quickly from one persona into 
another? Some of his followers have done worse. 
But, now that the eyes of the world are on Ghana, 
is not Nkrumah bound to steady himself and deal 
honourably with his political opponents, who 
have, in general, the same views as his on public 
services, education and trade, and broke from him 
—sometimes at considerable sacrifice to them- 
selves and turning their backs on jobs for the 
boys—only on questions where compromise 
should be possible? A fair deal for Ashanti land 
and a reasonable measure of self-government— 
what the moderates among us would like for Scot- 
land—and with that, to let them work out their 
own prosperity in terms of their own social 
system, is that too high a price for peace? There 
are plenty of ill-wishers waiting for Ghana to fail 
but, for the sake of all Africa, Ghana must 
succeed. 


NAOMI MITCHISON 
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To Hell with 
Subtopia 


Crusapes and causes need battle-cries and 
slogans as surely as bombs need detonators; and 
the Architectural Review did shrewdly to concoct 
the term “Subtopia” as the emotive warhead for 
its guided missiles against civic complacency and 
the slovenly mediocrity of the current English 
scene. A new necessary and unpleasing word for 
a new and unpleasing phenomenon, so aptly fill- 
ing an obvious void that its survival in the O.E.D. 
should be assured along with Spiv, Smog and 
the like. 

Some 30 years ago I myself plunged into the 
opening of this selfsame battle, personifying the 
enemy in such books as England and the Octopus, 
Britain and the Beast and with ironic Cautionary 
Guides, rude little pamphlets, and with perpetual 
Jeremaids on platforms and in the press. I saw 
myself as a gadfly promoting popular irritation, if 
not as a John the Baptist preparing the way for 
the first effective champion of “amenity” and 
founder of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England—Patrick Abercrombie, happily 
still its revered doyen and generalissimo. Other 
paladins sprang to arms, G. M. Trevelyan, John 
Squire, Gerald Barry, John Betjeman, Osbert 
Lancaster, E. M. Forster, Thomas Sharp, H. J. 
Massingham, Maynard Keynes, Hugh Casson, 
Lionel Brett and many another, all, I think, pro- 
claiming their several views of the same night- 
mare problems in the NEw STATESMAN at one 
time or another. 

But what, collectively, have we all achieved? 
Precious little it would seem from the truly horri- 
fying picture now presented by Counter-attack 
Against Subtopia.* This is, as it were, the “pre- 
scription” that has, most effectively, followed 
hotfoot on the prancing heels of Outrage, which 
was the “ diagnosis ” of our insidious and disfigur- 
ing civic malaise. Certainly it is propaganda in a 
big way, provocative, challenging and with no 
punches pulled—and if there is a superior cock- 
sureness about some assertions, it is probably just 
the corrective that current inferior hen-haziness 
about the problems at issue stand in need of. 

But let the blurb speak for the book itself: 

“. . .Subtopia is inevitable. Modern civilisa- 
tion, mass production and means for sprawl must 
inevitably lead to complete disappearance of indi- 
vidual landscape. It’s the will of the people, it 
can’t be stopped. ...” Nonsense! Switzerland 
has beaten everything but suburban sprawl with- 
out having an overall plan. Some of our rural 
counties just give up the ghost: others make in- 
adequate powers go a long way. It depends 
entirely on the guts of the individual and his 
ability to see through official-sounding bunkum. 
Subtopia is nothing like the will of the people; it 
is a2 mindless juggernaut, a mixture of ministerial 
inertia, the megalomania of public bodies, the 
petty squabbles of local authorities and the 
sheep-like acceptance by all of out-of-date theories 
constructed to apply to nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism and now codified into a set of inflexible 
bye-laws. This book is a counter-attack on the 
juggernaut, and presents a plan of action which, by 


allying a sure eye to common sense, could get us 
out of the mess we are in. 


Well, there you are. We are all in this hideous 
hodge-podge together, as to which there can be 
no doubt, through the futility and/or fatalism of 
more or less everyone; our one and only chance 
of escape into sanity and seemliness being, we are 
assured, through the reforms here so confidently 
commended to us—about which, alas, there must 
be doubts, human nature, and above all British 
human nature, being what it is. 





* Counter-attack Against Subtopia: Architectural 
12s. 6d. 


Press. 


Still, Counter-attack may well prove effective 
where all previous offensives have dismally failed, 
whether led by Ruskin, Wordsworth, Morris or 
their successors, becapse, not content with pillory- 
ing outrage and denouncing dunderhead delin- 
quents, it marshals an imposing array of relevant 
Statistics and case-book examples, behind a clear- 
cut programme for reform. This is so un- 
compromisingly radical and so_ trenchantly 
presented that it must surely provoke our 
betrayed citizenry as well as the Establishment 
into some painful re-thinking, if only in self- 
defence. 

The task-force of patriot-partisans, here led to 
the attack by Ian Nairn, belabour all and sundry 
with impartial gusto—sometimes with less than 
justice as surely in the case of the Forestry Com- 
mission, where in their sweeping condemnations, 
they are in head-on collision with, notably, Miss 
Sylvia Crowe, who in her recent authoritative 
book To-morrow’s Landscape looked to that body 
as the one possible healer of our visual scars and 
self-inflicted wounds—through helping willing 
nature to hide what is most shameful. 

True, having disbanded the Commission and 
halted its planting programme, Counter-attack 
would stiil allow: 

Surplus foresters reorganised as teams of special- 
ists advisers at the disposal of planning officers for 
carrying through details of planting schemes: at 
the same time a national camouflage corps and a 
cadre of down-to-earth landscape architects. 

Bias or no, the case against the Commission 
(not against trees) is certainly argued with a 
breezy -abandon and on well-marshalled evidence 
that might well convince—if it were true. Some 
is demonstrably not true, some highly dubious— 
as is surely the submission that “the gross loss 
through investment in afforestation instead of 
livestock production is more than £2,000,000,000 
over even a minimum yield of 60 years.” For 
one thing, how is “loss” defined let alone assessed 
in such a connexion? None the less, one of the 
main charges against the Commission’s expan- 
sionist policy may well be a valid one, namely that 
it was conceived before the prospect of nuclear 
power had made future coal-getting and con- 
sequently pit props (probably) of diminished 
importance and before the threat of nuclear 
bombardment had made the siege conditions of 
the last two wars seem unlikely to recur. 

Hard things are said, too, about the New 
Towns, which, though relatively civilised and 
certainly the best things we as yet have to show 
in the way of large-scale controlled development, 
certainly fall short of what was fondly hoped for 
them. As first chairman of the first of them, I 
foresaw them as exemplars of urbanity, where, all 
social needs being duly met with grace as well as 
efficiency, everything from the layout to the 
lamp-posts would be so designed as to set a new 
standard of purposeful sensibility to the country 
as a whole, which was clearly committed to home- 
building on such a scale as must anyway change 
the face of Britain. 

The partial failure of the New Towns and the 
total (visual) failure of much other housing 
development, the book lays largely at the door of 
obsolete building by-laws and ministerial and 
local government directives and attitudes that no 
longer correspond with humane realities—if they 
ever did so—a general indictment that is tellingly 
documented and subtly argued. But—and this is 
reiterated again and again—nothing will be 
changed, no improvement can be looked for, 
unless and until the general citizenry, the voters, 
revolt against the chaos that is engulfing them. 
That has always been the nub of the thing—to 
arouse the too-patient and biddable public to a 
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sense of real catastrophe and of their own respon. 
sibility—and power. May Counter-attack en. 
lighten and embolden them, if not directly then 
indirectly through the generous publicity it has 
been given by the press, alert, as ever, for chal- 
lenging headlines, which Counter-attack certainly 
supplies in plenty. The élan and verve of the 
book suggests indeed that its devoted authors are 
sustained by hope—a hope that should be most 
fervently everyone’s. Might there even be some 
correlation between the recent rush to emigrate 
and a dumb disenchantment with our cluttered-up 
ramshackledom? 

Whether or no, is any political party going to 
interest itself in these matters—effectively? 
Meanwhile : 

We fling out 2 brand new bypass 
When the first is a chock-full street 
And the glorious day isn’t far away 
When London and Li meet 
And nothing remains of England 
Where the country used to be 
But a road run straight 

Fhrough a building estate 

And a single specimen tree. 


CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


By and large Fleet Street may be said to have 
done its best to avoid bringing fresh rancour 
into the strike situation. On the whole the case 
for the shipyard workers has been fairly stated 
in most of the national papers—the industrial 
correspondents tend in general to be both fair- 
minded and reliable, and most of them value their 
contacts on the trade union side too much to 
allow themselves to be bullied by their offices 
into injecting bias into their reports. Most lead- 
ing articles have on the whole been pretty 
balanced also, distributing blame for the break- 
down where they felt it called for, fairly evenly 
between employers and unions. 

Only The Times, which seems to be getting 
steadily less and less sympathetic to Labour, 
whether industrial or political, as time passes, 
really let itself go. Its leading article on the 
morning after arbitration had been refused was 
a fine example of what may be termed “ establish- 
ment invective.” The trade union leaders were 
accused in round terms of “power without 
responsibility,” “disregard for the national 
interest,” and having “put themselves out of 
court in the eyes of all except the minority for 
which individual strikes, with all their economic 
consequences, are a desirable end in themselves.” 
“The union. leaders,” The Times concluded, 
“have so little understanding of the weight on 
their shoulders that they choose to resort to the 
primitive weapon of force and so raise new doubts 
abroad about Britain’s ability to restore her 
economic position.” 

The Express, the Mail and the Telegraph, on 
the other hand, were all much more restrained— 
accepting the fact that the workers had a genuine 
case of grievance while deploring the breakdown 
and distributing the blame for what has been 
almost unanimously christened “The Showdown 
Strike” almost equally among both sides. The 
Guardian, having previously urged the unions 
to accept arbitration, wasted no time on recrimi- 
nation when arbitration was refused but cime 
forward with the constructive suggestion that the 
T.U.C. should now intervene under the powers 
specifically given to it by member unions. 
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What’s good for the Wilsons... 


Cl a a 


Is good for our exports 





One day the Wilsons will have given up the tennis court for the bowling green and the deck chair. 
This will be about the time that Mr. Wilson retires and, thanks to Life Assurance, they can 


look forward to a retirement free of financial worry. 


Through endowment and pension policies, and through staff pension schemes, Life Assurance is 
making provision now for the eventual retirement of an ever-increasing number of people. Money paid in 


premiums is shrewdly invested by the Life Offices ; hence the attractive terms they are able to offer. 


And Britain’s export industries benefit too—from the regular flow of capital that these investments provide. 


Life ASSUFANCE pert of Ha Beit «ny of Life 


‘ 





issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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Even the Sunday papers have, on the whole, 
been both fair and restrained, anxious not to make 
things worse in what the Sunday Pictorial called 
“The Belly Strike.” Bernard Harris, in the 
Sunday Express, however, did do his best to 
darken the issue by alleging that the stoppage 
was not primarily industrial but “A Plot To 
Bring Down Macmillan.” Whether in view of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s current campaign against the 
Prime Minister this was meant as praise or blame 
was not quite clear. Naturally, Mr. Ted Hill, the 
boilermakers’ leader, is too colourful a figure not 
to light a glow in the eyes of news and picture 
editors—especially picture editors. He has been 
displayed in large size and fascinating detai! eating 
a sandwich in a pub, downing a glass of beer in 
three shots, a picture a gulp, and (in the Sunday 
Express) “waiting for opening time.” Mr. Hill, 
an uninhibited character who is used to having 
photographers following him around, possibly 
feels that this kind of reportage of his activities 
does not matter either way. Some of his col- 
leagues may take a different view. 

The engineering strike decision also found most 
of the press sympathetic though anxious. Even 
The Times on this occasion conceded that “It 
Might Be Worse ” and.that.of most “of the union 
leaders it can, at least, be said, that, however 
wrongheaded, they are. acting sincerely in the best 
interests of their members as they see them.” 

Mr. Macmillan’s appeal in his speech at 
Leicester was naturally given considerable promi- 
nence by all newspapers. The main body of the 
speech, however, had a somewhat curious recep- 
tion when one considers that it was his first major 
appearance on a public platform since he became 
Prime Minister. The Express for instance con- 
fined its report entirely to one 69-word paragraph 
boldly displayed on its front page under the head- 


line: “ Self Inflicted Wounds: Macmillan Takes 
the. Cummings Line on the Tragedy of the 
Nation ”—a_referénce to a cartoon by Cummings 
it had published the day before. Not a single 
word of the main body of Macmillan’s speech 
could I find in any part of the paper—surely an 
odd way even for Lord Beaverbrook to treat the 
first major public speech of a Conservative premier. 

The Times in its own way was equally odd. A 
significant passage in Mr. Macmillan’s speech, 
very revealing, one would have thought, of his atti- 
tude and state of mind, was taken up with a bitter 
attack on Socialism in terms which, reported the 
News Chronicle, were “ reminiscent of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s 1945 Gestapo speech.” Accord- 
ing to the Daily Telegraph, which like the News 
Chronicle and the Mail featured this section of the 
speech prominently, he declared that “‘ Socialism 
was practically Communism,” described it as 
“mercy killing” while “Communism knocks you 
on the head,” and declared that the only difference 
between the two is that “ Socialism is soft. Com- 
munism is hard,” a’ revealing expression of 
opinion from a- Prime Minister who had earlier 
in the same speech been appealing for moderation 
to trade unionists,-most of whom are supporters 
of the Labour Party. And of some public interest 
one would have thought. But ina long and almost 
verbatim report of the speech The Times carefully 
omitted any report of this passage. Possibly it 
thought it an unwise and extreme expression of 
opinion in the circumstances. But even so, ought 
The Times to edit prime ministers’ speeches in 
this way? Do not its readers have a right to 
expect that, when they read a report in so august 
a journal, it will tell them exactly what was said, 
not what someone at The Times thinks it politic 
they should know? 

FRANCIS. WILLIAMS 


John Middleton Murry 


LNTENSELY purposive lives seem rare. A driven 
man usually turns out to be either greedy or 
frightened. It never seemed to me that the late 
John Middleton Murry was avid of money or 
power. He rarely appeared to be pursued by 
spectres or escaping from circumstances. he found 
intolerable. There was this something feverish. 
It may be dated from the death of Katherine 
Mansfield in 1923, and it was intensified after the 
death of D. H. Lawrence in 1930 and of Murry’s 
second wife the following year. I first met Murry 
three years after that. I was closely involved with 
him for three or four years. Although I got, at 
times, the full heat turned on, I never understood 
why Murry was not lazy and indifferent like the 
rest of us. 

In 1934, he was at the height of his unpopular- 
ity. With Son of Woman, he had outraged the 
Laurentians by insisting that D. H. Lawrence was 
a man of abnormally low sexual vitality and 
possessed by a deep-seated hatred. The follow- 
ing year, he had announced his conversion to a 
variety of pantheistic Marxism which pleased 
nobody. In 1933, his William Blake had caused 
G. K. Chesterton to describe him on the wireless as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
‘There is no God, and Marx is His prophet.’” 
At the end of that year, he arranged with Cape’s to 
commission from me a short book about himself. 
This was a great piece of good fortune for a pro- 
vincial youth without influential connections of 
any kind. The book inevitably became an aggres- 
sive defence of Murry. 

The evolution I witnessed at close quarters was 
that from mystical Socialism to pacifism. In 1935, 


Murry was driving around looking at premises 
for the Adelphi Centre, which was to be some- 
thing between a community and a Socialist univer- 
sity. I was staying with him at Larling in 
Norfolk. His restlessness scarred me literally. 
He and I were cutting up logs together on a loud 
and erratic circular saw, and he fed me with the 
next branch while I was clearing bark away from 
the side of the blade. I returned to London with 
my arm in a sling. Yet, during those weeks, I 
had been most aware of Murry in guises in which 
his detractors would hardly have recognised him; 
as a practical man out of doors with a real feel- 
ing for wood and iron and crops and animals; as 
a wine-drinker with a good cellar; as a classical 
scholar who regularly went through his Greek 
and Latin authors; as a correspondent of Valéry, 
and friend of T. S. Eliot, as a charming and witty 
conversationalist. 

There were domestic complications, and, at the 
Adelphi Centre the following year, they some- 
times blew up to ludicrous proportions. I first 
appeared at the Centre (Langham, near Col- 
chester) on the day the Spanish Civil War broke 
out in 1936. At the beginning of September, 
Murry announced his further conversion to 
pacifism. The Marxists left. Quarrelsome and 
exhausted, I left four months later. 

Thereafter, I saw Murry infrequently. I was 
aware of his proposing to take Anglican Orders; 
of his pacifist activities and farming during the 
war; of occasional books I found less and less 
interesting; of illness and operations designed to 
keep a thrombosis clot away from the heart and 
which left Murry unable to walk about much; of 
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his giving up the paeifist position vis-d-vis pog,. 
war Russia. Then all the tension slackened 
Murry settled further south on the Suffolk borda 
with his fourth wife, Mary Gamble. I rememfy 
tea on the lawn, watching a wonderful herg ¢ 
Red Poll cattle go by in the lane for milking 
Four years ago there appeared a long book. on 
Swift which received almost unanimous praige 
Last summer, Murry drove over to where I y 
staying in Suffolk on the day Frieda Lawrences 
death was announced. I saw him in Londégie 
November. He was gay and _ talkative 
seemed, I thought, ‘a thoroughly happy man. “= 
His last book came out the day before he lod 
My feelings about the NEw STATESMAN (one of 
whose components, the Athenaeum, had been 
edited for two years by him) were coloured for 
several years by Murry’s dislike of what he 
called its “intellectualism.” The Sunday Times, 
on the day before publication, carried a review of 
the new book by one of the most intellectualj 
of former NEw STATESMAN AND NATION contribs 
tors. This ended: * 
Mr. Murry’s well-reasoned, and passionate 4 
tribution to the problem of what we should 
. . Makes us enjoy and revere his two tise 
protagonists [Lawrence and Schweitzer] while 
accepting him as in his own right not unwortiy 
of them. 
Mr. Connolly’s review was read aloud to Murry 
before his death. In the book, Murry’s position 
is a deeply reconciled one, though it blinks 
nothing. 


























RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


Dukes and Dustmen 


We highbrows often talk as if the popular oh 
had no right to exist. This is silly. You and I 
may prefer plays about incestuous longshoremen, 
homosexual drunks or tramps with weak bladders; 
but debutantes, in England, also exist. There are 
dukes as well as dustmen. Indeed, to confound 
the prognostications of the economic historians, 
the former have survived the latter, for while 
there is officially no longer such a thing as a dust- 
man, dukes, there is no denying, are still with us. 
And it is the duke-liking classes which mainly pat- 
ronise the theatre in England. ‘There may come a 
time when the dustmen flock to the theatre to see 
their problems fought out on the stage. But that 
time still seems a long way off, and at the moment 
the theatre industry exists by leave of popular 
plays just as the book trade exists by leave of 
popular books (and the highbrows are the residuary 
beneficiaries in each case). And both exist, like 
it or not, by virtue of the middle-classes who alone 
have acquired as a class the habit of regular read- 
ing and theatre-going. Naturally the popular 
play, like the popular book, reflects their interests. 

Personally I revel in the popular play, provided 
only that it is good of its kind. What saddens me 
is how easily the public accepts the indifferent. I 
dearly love a good thriller, but there is not one 
really good one in London at the moment, and yet 
some of those that are running have been running 
for years. The theatre is an unfamiliar, perhaps 
rather unnerving place for those who have not 
been brought up to frequent it. In the present 
conditions, it is the thrillers, the light comedies, 
the straight dramas which will lure in the potential 
new audience in the first place and some of them— 
not very many perhaps, but some—will be enough 
fired by the experience to go on to wanting 
stronger meat. What the theatre needs now just 
as badly as new Osbornes and Becketts—I some- 
times think—is a new set of good middle-range 
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24 hours a day The Stee! Company of Wales is 
making steel for Britain’s industries 


WITHOUT STEEL Britain cannot make motor-cars, 
cans, or cookers. If she cannot make them, she cannot 
sell them abroad. And if Britain cannot sell abroad, 
she cannot live. Without steel—without enough steel 
—Britain will founder. 

In Wales, at Margam, Port Talbot, there is a steel- 
works—one of the largest and most modern integrated 
steel plants in Europe. It is not just a factory; it is a 
city, 44 miles in length. No one lives in this city, but 
13,000 people work there. They work night and day. 

There is not a minute in a year when steel is not being 
made by The Steel Company of Wales. A furnace is 
tapped at 3 a.m.; within an hour it is charged again. 
Day and night, weekday and weekend, continuous 
steel strip is snaking from the mill at 23 miles an hour. 

Steel for cars, rolling-stock and tinplate; special 
steel for the electrical industry; steel for countless 






















The Abbey Works of The Steel Company of Wales at Port Talbot, Glamorgan, by Harold Forster 


THE CITY OF STEEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS 





From the Steel Division at Port Talbot, coils of strip are sent to the Tinplate 
Division to be coated with tin and to Orb Works (the Newport Division) to be 
converted into special sheet mainly for the electrical industry. The photograph 
shows the cold reduction mill at Velindre Works which reduces the sheet still 
further in gauge before it becomes tinplate. Already The Steel Company of Wales 
makes two-thirds of Britain’s tinplate and this proportion is increasing rapidly. 


millions of people in a dozen different countries ; steel 
to bring peace and power and prosperity; steel for 
Britain : steel from Wales. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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writers to give it better “actor’s plays,” wittier 
light comedies, stronger straight dramas. 

Light comedy has been perhaps the form with 
the healthiest tradition in the English popular 
theatre in the last few decades, and’ we have a 
particularly talented set of actors and actresses to 
interpret it. No doubt it is time that the tradition 
moved down the social scale to embrace the activi- 
ties of sections of society less elevated than the 
nobility. On the other hand we might say that 
if dukes ceased to exist, it would be necessary to 
invent them, so long as Mr. Ronald Squire was 
alive and kicking. When we talk of the four or 
five actors of the highest class we have in England 
at the moment, we don’t always count among 
them, as we should, Mr. Ronald Squire. Even the 
most jaundiced of radical duke-haters—if he, 
happened also to be a lover of the art of acting— 
would have to grind his teeth and pay his money 
for a seat at the Cambridge now to see The Iron 
Duchess in order to enjoy the pleasure of watching 
the supreme comedian practising: his art. 

His author; Mr. William Douglas Home, has not 
given him enough to do for my taste, but every- 
thing he does. is consummate. It is another 
brilliant technician of comedy, Miss Athene 
Seyler, who carries the main burden of this 
“extravaganza.” I don’t think Mr: Home quite 
succeeds in bringing off his plot, which tries to 
parallel the treatment of a recalcitrant cook by 
the duchess with the treatment of a recalcitrant 
colony by the government. If the two had com- 
pletely clicked, we might have been attending at 
a first-class comedy. But it is an ingenious idea, 
and comes close enough ‘to success to keep the fun 
bubbling along throughout the evening with a 
nice selection of contrasting ruling types whom 
the author treats with an affectionate irony. The 
Iron Duchess, unlike so many West End plays 
nowadays, is superlatively well cast and admirably 
acted (Producer, Jack Minster). Light comedy 
acting is the only mode at present for which our 
actors have a common tradition, so that a 
thoroughly well-cast piece like this one has what 
most productions so sadly lack—a unity of style. 

What on earth sort of unity can-you expect, for 
instance, when you take an American comedy 
and play it with half English and half American 
actors? (This is a problem which managers will 
have to give serious attention to.) But it would 
take a little more than unity of style, I’m afraid, to 
bring Olive Ogilvie, at the Aldwych, up to the 
standard of the good middle-range play I have 
been asking for. Its subject is the dumb blonde, 
sex-symbol film star, set on becoming a 
serious actress; but the American author hadn’t 
decided whether to treat her as a figure of farce or 
of pathetic comedy, and fell squarely. between the 
two. Yet some unity of style would have helped. 
If everyone had measured up to the standard of 
subtlety and restraint which Miss Yolande Donlan 
achieved we might have been persuaded that it 
was better. 

Comedy, too, at the Arts. Highbrow comedy, 
but. unfortunately for the gifted author, Mr. 
Mervyn Peake, an unfashionable kind which 
means that he would have to have been twice as 
successful as someone working within the fashion. 
The Wit to Woo is a gallop through the Peacock 
country with baroque fantastications about 
funerals, waits and bailiffs. There are excellent 
lines, good verbal jokes and several amusing crea- 
tions; but though-Mr. Colin Gordon and Mr. 
Kenneth Williams, in particular, worked marvels, 
the comedy failed for the simplest of reasons— 
it has a thoroughly badly developed plot. It is, 
I think, quite simply this—the failure to invent 
good dramatic plots, well worked out into theatri- 
cal situations—which accounts for the low level of 
the plays, low, middle and highbrow alike, at 
present coming into the theatre. 

There is, by the way, another point to be made 
about the popular theatre. If it is to win more 
adherents, it must really start taking more trouble 
to welcome them in. - I am constantly being told 
about the snappishness and rudeness of the people 
in the box offices (the Palace and the Duchess are 
said to be honourable exceptions). Front of 


house management is too often snooty and uncivil. 
I was amazed, at the Aldwych the other night, 
when the programme girl met me with a disarm- 
ing smile and a pleasant “Good evening! ” This 
is practically the first time in twenty years of 
regular theatre-going that I have encountered this 
politeness, when it ought to be usual. On the 
other hand at this same theatre I sat in a seat, 
eleven rows back at the extreme side, for which 
the ordinary theatre-goer would ‘be ‘charged 
17s. 6d. As a guest of the management (Stephen 
Mitchell) I am not, of course,. complaining. 
Managements ordinarily have the tact to invite 
the critics to use seats with a good view of the 
stage, but it is instructive sometimes to be less 


well-treated.. This particular seat is up against 


the door which gives access to the auditorium. 
Thus with a succession of late-comers pausing 
and peering between me and the stage, the first 
quarter of an hour of the play, and the first five 
minutes of Acts 2 and 3, were virtually blanked 
out. Had I been an ordinary paying member of 
the public, I should have felt 17s. 6d. an out- 
rageous price for so interrupted a view. 

Theatre prices are too high. I know all the 
arguments proving that they are, comparatively 
speaking, too low. But the fact remains that the 
middle classes are still the mainstay: of the 
audience, and they cannot afford to go, at current 
prices, as often as they want to. And when 
theatre managers raise the price of programmes to 
one shilling as is done at the Cambridge for The 
Iron Duchess, they are in danger of breaking the 
camel’s back with a last unnecessary straw. 


T. C. Worsley 


The Lysistrata 


To read Aristophanes—even in translation—is 
to enter a wild and enchanted Greek landscape 
in which almost all the accustomed landmarks and 
compass bearings have disappeared. The frogs 
croak, the birds raise the paean, the clouds sail 
majestically over the heads of the sophists, the 
wasps buzz litigiously through the demes on their 
way to the Court-house. The masked actors strut 
to and fro wagging their huge artificial phalluses; 
malodorous personalities stream from their lips, 
changing suddenly into snatches of lyric beauty. 
Nothing is quite what it seems, no one means quite 
what he says; even the heavily weighted double- 
entendres, the play on words, often have a 
triple or quadruple meaning. Myth and history, 
contemporary politics and the late night reporting 
of the agora are hopelessly entangled. Charcoal- 
burners and sausage-sellers bawl Euripides—or 
lubricious parodies of him—at the generals and 
politicos. The air is full of spice and garlic, the 
citizens (the city’s intimate revue is barred to 
strangers) jostle one another on the benches, mur- 
muring when the poet, in the Parabasis, praises 
their discrimination or lashes their impertinence 
in refusing him first prize last year, guffawing as 
he scores a direct hit and some notable catamite, 
glutton or infantryman who has thrown away his 
shield and shown a yellow streak, bites the dust. 

What, in these extraordinary comedies, was the 
old bald pate up to? Innumerable conjectures 
have been made. To Canning, Hookham Frere 
and their friends, Aristophanes. must have 
seemed the original anti-Jacobin; the com- 
plaining triremes in The Knights were Athens’s 
Hearts of Oak and the knights themselves were 
the assembled squirearchy, the Roast Beef of Old 
Attica. Socrates was a blend of Joseph Priestley 
and William Godwin, Nicias and Demosthenes 
stood in for Sir Richard Strachan and the Earl 
of Chatham, while Cleon, despite his champion- 
ship of the war, was the eternal demogogue, the 
hydra-head .of the united Opposition: Fox, 
Sheridan, Whitbread, Tom Paine and Sir Samuel 
Romilly. All this was no more than the clever 
young men’s neo-Tory line. Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
in his study of Aristophanes (1933) produced a 
full-scale, far more complicated figure. He 
demolished the earlier easy judgment, pointing 
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out in his preface that, “after all there were ny 
Tories in ancient Athens nor yet Whigs, nor eye, 
journalists. And if Aristophanes disliked the 
ascendancy of the mob as heartily as the Morning 
Post, he hated militarism and cruelty as much 
the Manchester Guardian.” ; < 
Instead, his book posits a kind of Asquithian 
Aristophanes, a gentlemanly old-world Athenian 
who quotes easily from some two dozen Greek 
poets, abhors Ibsen (Euripides), yet is fascinated 
by him, and to whom Cleon is a mixture of L.G 
and Horatio Bottomley. No one has made. oy 
the case for Cleon better than Dr. Murray: 
. . . The Demos had to be fed, and he could feed 
them... by whatever means.. “ Comme un homme 
soit flétri” he might have said with Danton, “gue 
. That is why he urges 





la Cité soit sauvée.” ... 
the people not to grumble at living in sentry-boxe 
and huts and tubs; that is why he’ establishes his 
reign of terror over all the rich, and especially dyer 
the rich of the Allied Cities, who have not the full 
civic rights. As to his use of blackmailers and jp. 
formers he would say, how could he do without 
them? ... Inthe Frogs two poor women . . , have 
been robbed and believe that they. see the man 

who robbed them. Their first thought is to a 

to Cleon. He will see them righted. In New York 

such a woman would appeal to Tammany. Friends 

of the injured. poor are not always persons of high 

character, especially in times of war or revolution, 
In this context The Acharnians, The Knights, The 
Peace, and The Lysistrata all take their place asa 
series of Lansdowne Letters addressed not to 
The Times but to the Athenian people—the only 
example in history of a pacifist campaign of genius 
conducted by public consent and acclamation in 
the midst of a life-and-death struggle with an 
implacable enemy. We have only to imagine 
Shaw staging such a succession of comedies at 
the Haymarket in 1916 to realise what scant 
moral advances we have made in this field sirice 
420 B.c. 

Of The Lysistrata (411 B.c.), which he sub-titles 
“the last effort for peace,” Dr. Murray writes that 
the modern productions lack one great quality 
that makes the play tolerable, namely, “ the back- 
ground of traditional ritual; a ritual to which fer- 
tility was the main object of desire, and the 
phallus the main symbol of fertility. Without that 
background the play becomes consciously obscene 
without simply taking indecency in its stride.” 
Mr. Minos Volanakis, who has produced the new 
Dudley Fitts version at the Oxford Playhouse, 
has brilliantly avoided these pitfalls. In his. hands 
the play, while taking on a witty, stylish new look, 
maintains the indecency and—what is really stag- 
gering—transcends it in the manner of the 
original. This is largely due to Mr. Fitts’s trans- 
lation, which, by comparison with Bickley Rogers, 
reads dully on the page but develops splendidly 
in the acting. “I have a theory that Baudelaire 
and Dr. Bowdler were second cousins,” remarked 
my friend, a classical don, acidly, when the idea 
of visiting the Playhouse was mooted last Thurs- 
day. “It is,” he added, “significant that Les 
Fleurs du Mal and the Family Shakespeare both 
appeared in 1857.” Such sarcasms are wasted on 
the present production. For once the Lord 
Chamberlain has excelled himself in the direction 
of leniency, cutting only twelve lines of the play 
which, as a result, stands up in all its joyous libido. 
Miss Constance Cummings makes a splendid 
Lysistrata—poised, cucumber-cool, “a convincing 
leader of desperate enterprises.” (As Dr. Murray 
says, “her dignity is never compromised, the 
regular mark of respect which Aristophanes pays 
to his best heroes.”) Altogether, this was a won- 
derfully bounding production, getting off to a 
brilliant start and never—except for some rather 
boring horseplay between the elders in the first 
half—letting up, with a magnificently Aristophanic 
Gamos at the finish. Miss Muriel Spottiswoode 
made a superbly Doric Joan Hunter-Dunn out 
of Lampito, Miss Delena Kidd was an appro- 


‘priately Mayfairish Kalonike and as Ismenia the 


lady from Thebes (“Boiotia: county type! ”) 
Miss Zulema Dene recailed the long, long: Sun- 
days after Trinity in the depths of Northampton- 
shire. 

JoHN RAYMOND 
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Serene Symphony 


Composers are now seldom so prolific as they 
used to be; when they are, the fact does not always 
work out to their advantage. A vast list of works, 
such as that of Milhaud which sprawls over five 

es of the new Grove, arouses mixed feelings, 
not wholly charitable. “What a fellow! How 
he does churn it out! Well, he can’t care much 
about quality, can he?” And it is true that a 
huge output is certain to vary widely in merit. 
Time, we comfortably say, will sift the dross from 
the gold; but when time has not yet had a chance 
to do its work, a choice must be made by busy 
conductors and ill-informed committees; and 
their natural tendency is to follow suit. When 
the name of Hindemith comes up, they will say: 
“What about the Mathis der Maler Symphony? 
It always goes down well.” If something rather 
less familiar is called for, they are as likely to 
choose the Philharmonic Concerto ‘of 1932 as the 
Symphonia Serena of 1946; in fact, more likely. 
Both works have recently been heard in London; 
but the Philkarmonic Concerto has. had, I fancy, 
several English concert performances, while the 
“serene symphony” has never been given here 
in public until last week. ‘ All the more credit to 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, and to Rudolf 
Kempe who conducted a splendid performance, 
for introducing us to this joyous and strangely 
neglected symphony. 

Both the symphony and the “concerto,” like 
so many of: Hindemith’s works, are occasional 
pieces; and both, like everything he does, are com- 
pletely professional. His mastery of the whole art 
of music is never in doubt; he never fails to speak 
with his own voice. But one work is dusty, the 
other radiant. The Philharmonic Concerto was 
designed to put a great orchestra (the Berlin 
Philharmonic) through its paces; it does so, and 
orchestral players like it, but the listener’s spirit 
wilts. He feels as though he were in a well- 
conducted riding-school, when he longs to be out- 
side in the spring sunshine. Through the Sym- 
phonia Serena, on the other hand, the soft air 
sweetly blows. It too was written for a specific 
orchestra, the Dallas Symphony of Texas; and 
whether it is that the composer has a happier 
vision of Texas than of Prussia, or merely that 
the commission caught him at a moment of abun- 
dant inventiveness and inner contentment, the 
result is wholly delightful. Surely this happy 
symphony would bé better -known, if it were not 
buried ‘beneath so vast a pile of ‘compositions, 
good, bad and indifferent? Me 

Its opening, with muted. strings floating high 
above a horn theme in that gently swinging 12/8 
metre that often implies good humour, establishes 
at once the characteristic texture and pastoral 
mood of the whole work. The second movement, 
a scherzo for wind only, is a comical paraphrase 
on a military quickstep by Beethoven; the quaint 
theme is grunted out at intervals by the brass, 
and frisked around by the woodwind with a bril- 
liance and clarity which would arouse general 
admiration if the piece bore the signature” of 
Stravinsky. The third movement, a “ Colloquy “é 
for strings, makes wonderfully ingenious play with 
the baroque devices of antiphony and echo. One 
group plays arco, the other pizzicato; at the end 
their very different music is combined with perfect 
naturalness. The movement is: also’ punctuated 
by cadenzas for solo violin and solo viola, echoed 
in each case by a second soloist placed offstage 
left and right respectively; delightful harmonic 
consequences arise from the fact that the echoes 
are not invariably exact. A no less inventive 
finale ends what Mr. Harold Rutland’s excellent 
programme-note rightly called “this ingenious 
and heartening work.” Its freshness of content 
and pearly lucidity of texture had the effect of 
eclipsing an earlier novelty on the same pro- 
gramme, a perfectly agreeable but unmemorable 
Ricercare and Toccata by the Italian composer, 
Adone Zecchi. For better or for: worse, both 
works had a notably low Angst-content. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 








Man reads... tree 


Rustle your paper and hear, beyond the noise of headlines, a tree falling in a forest 
of pine. The Bowater axe bites as clean on Scandinavian hills as it does in Canada and 
Tennessee. A paper bridge has been thrown across the world. A strong span links this 
country with North America where Bowater planning and Bowater plant now match 
their British counterpart in size, output and development. From these twin sources, 
whose capacity grows with every month that passes, paper and paper products flow to 
world markets in increasing volume. Demand is still setting a cracking pace. Bowaters 


are in vigorous pursuit, on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Bowaters -2” 


an international organisation making paper, board and 
packaging materials for industry and trade throughout the world 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED. 
Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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Fighting Words 


Two devotees of the Third Programme were 
overheard discussing it last week-end. “The 
Third’s doing part of the Oedipus Rex to-night,” 
said one. “In Greek?” asked the other. “ Alas, 
no—only in English.” 

Whether this true fragment of dialogue be 
typical or not, the BBC must have been agreeably 
surprised by the brisk spontaneous response to 
a single advertisement in the personal column of 
The Times, inserted without official cognisance 
or prompting by a South London schoolmaster, 
Mr. Peter Needs, who had heard dreadful rumours 
of the impending doom of the Third Programme 
and was determined to do what little he could (like 
the brave Dutch boy) to dam the flood of barbar- 
ism. Early this week, only 10 days after his 
advertisement had appeared, Mr. Needs had re- 
ceived over 1,500 messages of support from Third 
listeners. It is a’ bewildering experience for a 
private person to “start something” bigger than 
he can handle: if N.S. & N. readers wish to add 
to Mr. Needs’ embarrassment, his address is 19, 
Danecroft Road, SE24. 

Will this gallant gesture have any practical 
effect? Even if Mr. Needs’ correspondents were 
ten times as numerous as they are, they would 
still be only a small minority of listeners; and, 
after all, the number of regular Third listeners 
must already have been known to the BBC’s 
audience-research experts, and taken into account 
in the massive reappraisal of the future structure 
of sound-radio which many people believe to 
have been in progress for some time. None the 
less, the BBC is more sensitive to public opinion 
than most monopolies find it necessary to be (a 
virtue whose corresponding defect is the timidity 
sometimes noted in the past); and Third listeners 
are, of their nature, so much less passive and 
more articulate than many others that their in- 
fluence cannot be evaluated in quantitative terms 
alone. 





A profitable and re- 
vealing companion in the 
study of public and private 
affairs, in the reading of 
the daily and weekly press, 
and in all business and 


recreational pursuits. 


To rely on an out-of- 
date edition may prove 
expensive. Each entry is 
subject to annual revision, 
and some 1,000 new bio- 
graphies are added. 


Now at all booksellers 
120s. net 


A. & C. BLACK 











If sound-radio programmes are to be stream- 
lined, without unfairness to listeners who are not 
also viewers, two alternatives seem possible. 
Either the Home Service can be merged with the 
Light Programme, and the Third Programme left 
as it is; or the Third can be merged with the 
Home, and the Light left as it is. The former 
course would obviously be more acceptable to 
Mr. Needs’ Irregulars. Nor need it involve, for 
the Home Service, a drastic decline in standards : 
the Home already broadcasts a fair amount of 
“light” material, while the Light would some- 
times sound like the Third to anyone used to 
television alone. The Light is now in any case, 
it is coolly calculated (by an executive with a taste 
for uncomfortable metaphor), “ripe for some 
levelling-up,” since it has “shed” to TV and to 
Radio-Luxembourg its 10-15 per cent “wing” of 
absolutely ineducable morons. A Home-Light 
merger (“ dovetailing” is the metaphor preferred) 
is, therefore, not impossible, though there will be 
some programming difficulties—for instance, pre- 
serving the schools programmes and continuing to 
provide alternatives to them. 


This upheaval, if it occurs, will of course have, 


been made necessary by the. immense increase in 
the BBC’s expenditure on television—on long- 
term research and on buildings and equipment as 
well as on programmes. The BBC’s TV chief, 
Mr. Gerald Beadle, published this week a spirited 
retort to ITV propagandists (and BBC defeatists) 
who sometimes talk as if viewers had stopped 
looking at BBC programmes altogether. As he 
was entitled to stress, commercial programmes 
are “viewed about 62 per cent of the time in 
one-fifth of the homes ”, whereas the BBC service 
“enters not one-fifth but one-half of. the homes 
of Britain.” As for the admittedly faster growth 
of the ITV audience, “this is due to the fact 
that the commercial audience, being much smal- 
ler, has more room to grow than the larger BBC 
audience. Little children grow faster than big 
ones.” I am not altogether convinced by this 
argument; but Mr. Beadle’s facts are incontest- 
able—for instance, the fact that each week’s 
twenty largest TV audiences (ranging from about 
seven to about ten million) are all the BBC’s. The 
top commercial programme, with a mere five mil- 
lion or so, comes in way down the list, fortieth 
or lower. Some of the BBC’s more Third-minded 
admirers would be happier about this triumph- 
ant lead, even if it tends to diminish steadily, 
if the content of most of these “top twenty” 
programmes were worth shouting about; but it 
is not much comfort to be told that Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral? had 63 million viewers in a 
recent ‘week if one is also told that, in the same 
week, The Fred Emney Show had 7}. million and 
Dixon of Dock Green 83 million. 

Frankenstein’s monster had kittens last Friday 
night in a room at Television House, where the 
critics had assembled to see an edition of Granada’s 
Under Fire programme, transmitted from Man- 
chester and not otherwise visible in London, since 
this series is no longer.networked. This edition 
dealt with the South Uist crofters’ protest 
against the government’s intention of planting 
a rocket-range on them. The crofters, with Sir 
Compton Mackenzie and other eminent Scots, 
had been taken to the Manchester studio: the 
two MPs whom they ferociously quizzed, Sir 
David Robertson and Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, 
were in another part of Television House. Sir 
David’s bland confidence in the scientific, experts 
responsible for the South Uist project seemed, in 
the circumstances, both unduly optimistic and 
ironical—for, owing to some technical defect, we 
could both see and hear the two MPs but could 
only see the crofters soundlessly mouthing their 
protests. “This isn’t a rocket, it’s a clanger! ” 
murmured one sceptical cad. No doubt those to 
blame for this humiliating demonstration of: the 
fallibility of Science received a suitable penance 
(a hundred lines of Bronowski?). But Under Fire 
remains a stimulating programme, and I am glad 
to learn that London viewers may soon be able 
to see (and hear) it again. 


Tom DRIBERG 


- feeble. 
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The Other J ames Brothers 


Between Henry and William James, in the dic. 
tionaries of biography, comes Jesse Woodson 
James (1847-1882), American outlaw. He be 

to that doubtful order of champions who begin 
with guerrilla warfare and a grudge and end gs 
bandits; robbed banks and held up trains, 
murdered quite a number of people before bej 
murdered himself; his brother, Frank, stood trial 
and was remarkably lucky to be acquitted; his 
mother had her hand blown off by besieging 
Pinkerton men; most of his-life was spent under 
aliases in hiding; he had dyed hair and bow } 
It’s as well to know what stuff a popular hero is 
made of. 

In The fames Brothers (Rialto) the whole 
family reappears purged of its squalors: Jesse 
(Robert Wagner) is upright in stature and almost 
in intentions, Frank (Jeffrey Hunter) breaks 
away and is willing to face the music, Ma (Agnes 
Moorehead) with hand restored can be proud of 
her terrible boys. They make a handsome, 
hunted pair in. this new version of legend 
directed by Nicholas Ray, which sets out to take 
the eye and engage the sympathy.. Soon the 
horses’> movements: against blue-green forest 
ways, the lurking as pursuers meet and part, the 
plunge over a cliff establish*an aristocracy of 
daring. A fine body of men, the gang, when 
they set off—each for some perfectly good reason 
—to rob a bank! They wear almost a uniform 
for it; the sinister strangers enter the town, make 
their demand; it’s unlucky the cashier should be 
killed; but then they themselves have to ride to 
and fro between barricaded street ends (remi- 
niscently of Seven Samurai), and a number of 
them won’t ride again. The film doesn’t tackle 
the train murders, but confines itself to a bank 
robbery outside the legitimate area of “ grudge”: 
this is where fineness grows debased, and the cause 
of the brothers’ separation. So far as the action 
and the running battle go, this is a striking film 
that more than holds its own as a Western with 
a difference; in fact, it’s good enough in this 
respect to make us impatient with a home life at 
some moments too patterned and at others frankly 





Another kind of hero, rather too familiar, 
capers through John Ford’s The Wings of Eagles 
(Empire): he (John Wayne, of course) is a rogue 
flier out to get planes for the Navy. There’s a 
schoolboy boisterousness about the first half of the 
film, and with the hero’s accident and the threat * 
of paraplegia we enter an inferior Reach for the 
Sky. But there’s something likeable about Ford 
even through the thick of blare and bounce, the 
occasional Ford touch—a girl at a low white 
fence looking up at the empty sky, and the battle 
scenes in the Pacific culled from old newsreels 
and thrillingly cut. 

Mr. Jack Hawkins is the hero of Fortune was 
a Woman (Odeon), only a trifle disguised as an 
insurance-claim man. This Launder and Gilliat 
thriller has fresh local colour (Lloyd’s and pre- 
cincts), a fair story, considerable tension, and 
sags Only in the show-down, which I—not always 
perspicacious in such matters—foresaw from an 
hour away. However, I found it enjoyable, with 
some lively incidentals. 

Sous les Toits de Paris at the Everyman not 
only brings back a classic that can never be 
enjoyed too often but adds to it: certain cuts, 
of the most innocent bedroom scenes, have been 
restored. And as usual at this cinema there are 
accompanying pleasures, Madeline, Lotte Reini- 
ger’s Gallant Little Tailor (for the first time), and 
a number of Fred Uhlmann’s electric New York 
paintings as we pass in and out. 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 





Bryan Wynter, at the Redfern Gallery 

Bryan Wynter’s latest paintings show him experi- 
menting with the techniques of action painting and 
tachisme. In-the process he has come up with 4 


personal style of his own, and has found himself as 
Mr. Wynter covers his 


a first-rate decorative artist. 
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One and a half million times 
larger than life 


You are looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 14 million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI seientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - STEEL DIVISION 
CYCLE DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


® TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adeiphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 














Is there a 
psychiatrist 
in the house? 








ODAY it needs something of a conscious 
; a to retain one’s mental balance. So 
many influences bombard the mind — the 
hoardings, the films, TV and radio, the news- 











papers. And perhaps the daily newspaper is 








the most pervasive, most habit-forming, in- 








fluence of all. Hence the need for a sane, 
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Guardian with any feeling of primness. You 
will find the Guardian a most lively compan- 
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judges people and events calmly and in 











context. 


In brief, the Guardian is a mature news- 

















paper whose international reputation has 
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large, upright canvases with a few bold forms, spon- 
taneously applied, and then overlays them with intri- 
cate patterns. This process is repeated several times 
in a single painting so that the final effect is rich 
and elaborate, although Mr. Wynter generally man- 
ages to retain a quality of freshness and immediacy. 
The paintings are completely abstract, but have 
suggestive titles such as Deep Current, Carnival and 
Araby which are chosen to match the different 
rhythms and colour schemes. There is no com- 
position in the traditional sense of the word (one 
feels that many of the pdintings could be extended 
upwards or outwards almost indefinitely), but Mr. 
Wynter has a fine sense of design, and the long 
vertical shapes that he favours are almost always 
satisfactorily integrated into a total effect. Occa- 
sionally, as in Coral City where the final over- 
lay of grey patterning is not worked into the rest 
of the painting, the technique becomes obtrusive 
and the paint quality raw and displeasing; but for 
the most part Mr. Wynter achieves exactly the right 
degree of finish. The colours are bright and the 
paintings are attractive and accessible. Mr. Wynter 
is a serious and gifted painter and will undoubtedly 
enjoy a deserved success with this exhibition; then 
he must guard against becoming the interior decora- 
tor’s delight. 
kG, 


Correspondence 


TORPEDOED ! 


Str,—As one of the few remaining survivors of the 
Lusitania, I have a few comments to make on Mr. 
MacKenzie’s recent review. 

The possibility of being torpedoed was discussed 
amongst some of the younger passengers. It was 
tacitly agreed that, in view of the number of women 
and children on board, it would be impossible to get 
away by any of the lifeboats. When the ship was 
hit, many of the men therefore gathered on the poop 
deck below the boat deck and prepared, in various 
ways, for the end. 

There was no boat drill or, apparently, boat 
stations for many of the crew. I was on the boat 
deck. when the torpedo struck on the starboard side. 
There followed a “fall out” of water and small 
pieces of wood. It was during the time which fol- 
lowed this, probably about five to seven minutes, 
that I remained more or less dazed on the boat deck. 
In this short period I saw the attempted launching 
of two lifeboats on the port side. Even then, this 
was quite impossible owing to the list of the ship 
to starboard. These boats struck the side of the ship 
and all the occupants were emptied into the sea and 
slowly drifted away past the stern. It was one of the 
most horrifying sights that I remember. 

It was about this time that I saw a steward with 
two camera cases on his back taking photographs as 
he made his way forward. His enterprise was not 
rewarded. I saw his body in the morgue in Queens- 
town the next day. I suddenly realised that I was 
completely alone on the after part of the boat deck. 
All my fellow passengers, who had been sunning 
themselves after their lunch, had disappeared. It 
was then that I heard the order shouted along the 
deck that all women and children should go to the 
boat deck. It was impossible to get down to the poop 


deck owing to the crazy rush of men, women and 
some children up the companion way. I therefore 
went down the railings of the stairs on the outside, 
hand over hand. 

There were forty lifeboats swung out ready for 
launching but so far as I remember none were suc- 
cessfully lowered on the port side. Of the twenty on 
the starboard side, I think only eight got clear of. the 
ship with a full complement of crew and passengers. 
I remember counting them after reaching the boat 
which I finally clambered into. I expect that many 
on board were as dazed as I was at the suddenness 
of the attack. On reaching the poop deck I queued 
for a lifebelt at a hatch but they ran out before I 
could get one.. These were apparently from a stock 
kept for the crew. It was at this point that I decided 
that a lifebelt would be essential for what I expected 
would be a long and rather cold swim. (The Head 
of Kinsale was clearly visible.) I then tore down 
the companion way-to my cabin, which was, I think, 
on the lowest cabin deck. There I found water 
coming through my porthole, so I snatched a lifebelt 
and rushed back on deck. As I arrived the ship gave 
a sudden lurch which sent many people sliding down 
the deck towards the starboard side, It was this 
which made me decide to get overboard somehow. 
However, on looking over the stern, the height from 
the water was frightening, as by this time the stern 
had risen so high that the screws and rudder were 
now visible. So I again queued for what I thought 
was.a rope hanging over the stern, It-was, however, 
the logline which consisted of a wire cable after the 
first couple of feet. It certainly served to slow one’s 
descent, though at the expense of-the removal of 
some skin from my hands and feet: As I surfaced 
the next man coming down put me under again so 
I hastened to swim away. I had intended to swim 
to a partially empty boat (which had been capsized) 
about a quarter of a milé away, but one of the last 
boats to be successfully launched came by and I 
swam to it. With the thought that I might be an 
uninvited guest I went to the stern and hauled 
myself up and over. I don’t think anyone noticed 
my arrival until I was seated. More people were 
being helped out of the water and our boat finally 
contained 68 people. A panic was caused by some- 
one’s statement that the plug in the. boat’s bottom 
was out. This proved to be a false alarm. The stern 
of the Lusitania was now towering formidably above 
us and I thought of the probable wash as she sank, 
which would probably capsize our boat. 

Yet the actual sinking was a relatively quiet affair 
as the stern gradually slid under the water. I believe 
the bow must have already been touching the bottom, 
which probably prevented any marked undertow. It 
was just after this that I heard some cheering some 
distance away and, turning, saw what I -thought 
was an upturned boat with people walking upon it. 
It was only days later that I surmised that this might 
have been the U-boat surfacing. I note that the 
commander of the submarine makes no mention of 
this in his log. At this time no other steamer was 
in sight, and it was not until about two hours later 
that several points of smoke could be seen on the 
horizon. ‘There were none visible, at this time, 
coming from the Irish coast. 

During all this time our boat was being pulled 
with two oars on the port side and four on the star- 
board. I mildly suggested that such an arrangement 
was rather asymmetrical but without result. There 
was, apparently, no officer or other rank in com- 
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mand of the boat. . After two hours in the lifeboat 
a fishing smack from Kinsale picked us up; some of 
our complement refused to transfer on the ground 
that the larger boat might be torpedoed. The fish. 
ing smack headed for Kinsale but after another two 
hours, approximately, was headed off: by a steamer 
which insisted on the transfer of all passengers to 
her. (This was, I presume, the Stormcock, mep. 
tioned in the book.) We finally reached Queens. 
town about 9.30 p.m., about seven hours after the 
Lusitania went down. 

At the inquiry, held later in London, I believe it 
was stated that everything had been done that was 
possible to save life. I think, in reality, that the only 
people who should have come out without blame 
were the members of the crew and the passengers 
who lowered the boats and manned them. YV, 
little control or judgment were in evidence and the 
absence of any previous planning led to a fina 
chaotic state of affairs. 

The Arabic was sunk in the same area about a 
fortnight later and sank in just over ten minutes, 
Out of her complement of over 330 crew and passen- 
gers just 300 were saved. They had had lifeboa 
drill. R. J. R. MEcREpy 

Kelsey Road, 

~ Caistor, Lincoln. 





WHAT. IS BRITISH SOCIALISM? 


Sir,—There certainly is a real issue about whether 
the. revolutionary or the evolutionary approach to 
politics are respectively “right” or “wrong” in the 
ethical’ sense. Nicholas Davenport thinks that I 
“dodged” this issue because I wrote, merely, that 
in some situations and in some places the one 
approach is “applicable,”-the other “inapplicable”; 
and vice-versa. He is shocked, he implies, because 
I do not-condemn the revolutionary approach as 
always and everywhere ethically wrong. 

But then does he? Would he maintain, on reflec- 
tion that it was always’a crime to revolt? Does he 
condemn the Hungarians as criminals for having 
revolted’ against their government last autumn for 
example? I think that the Hungarian revolutionaries 
were a thousand times ethically justified, “though 
they may have been neither prudent nor expedient.” 
It would be easy to give other examples, both frem 
history and from the contemporary world, of situa- 
tions in which it would seem to me impossible to say 
that revolution was a crime (the July, 1944, con- 
spirators against Hitler for instance). But surely this 
one recent Hungarian example, over which the Left 
and the Right in this country are at one in sympathis- 
ing passionately with the revolutionaries, is enough 
to show that Davenport’s implication that revolution 
is always and everywhere ethically wrong, simply 
won't do. 

I stick, then, to some sort of formulations such as 
I attempted in my article on Professor Homan: the 
revolutionary approach to politics is inapplicable, 
and therefore ethically wrong, if and when social 
development is generally “upwards,” and when, be 
it added, effective democratic institutions, capable of 
carrying out social change, exist. But I am unre- 
pentantly unwilling to repudiate Lincoln’s and 
Jefferson’s affirmations of revolutionary right in other 
social circumstances. We must not let Mr. Daven- 
port or anyone else erect the reformist approach to 
politics into some categorical imperative the univer- 
sal applicability of which it is wicked to doubt. At 
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present, thank heaven, it really does look as if evolu- 

social change has a chance in our part of the 
world, In such a situation it would be profoundly 
jmmoral to attempt to make the revolutionary approach 
to politics, precisely because it would be absurdly 
inapplicable. That, at any rate, is how the ethics of 


the thing strike me. But perhaps a philosopher will 


enlighten us. The issue is a huge one and I am 
conscious that there is far more in it than I can see 
or express. 


House of Commons. JOHN STRACHEY 


PORTUGAL 


Sir,—Senhor Potier’s apology for Salazar’s foreign 
policy should mislead no one into disregarding the 
quite exceptional value of Kingsley Martin’s article, 
“Fascism in the Name of Jesus,” to the future of 
Anglo-Portuguese relations. Being for a long while 
the first article in a British journal, so far as I know, 
to have talked honestly of Salazar’s regime, it has 
naturally thrown Salazar’s yes-men into a tizzy of 
indignation. They are accustomed only to officially 
approved or sponsored guests from Britain. 

As one who has tried to talk honestly of Portugal’s 
colonies I should like to add that the experience 
proved one thing among others—that there are in 
Portugal many liberal-minded men and women who 
have watched with bitferness and disillusionment the 
spectacle of post-war British Governments one after 
another swallowing in Portugal what they have 
resolutely refused to swallow (or not been allowed to 
swallow) in neighbouring Spain. These Portuguese 
democrats eagerly welcome the least sign of interest 
and understanding and support from Britain (for they 
have, oddly enough, @ special love for Britain); and I 
would guess that Kingsley Martin’s article will circu- 
late in many clandestine copies among them. But they 
deserve many more such signs. They deserve real 
political support, 

The continued imprisonment of Henrique Galvao, 
mentioned in the article, is only one reason for regard- 
ing Salazar’s regime as a pitiful and fear-driven dic- 
tatorship; but in its way it is one of the most reveal- 
ing reasons. For it was Galvao—then a Salazarist 
supporter as well as an Inspector of Colonies—who 
‘had the courage and patriotism to tear away the veil 
of official rectitude in the matter of Angola. In a 
terrible report drawn up after long official travels— 
dated January 22, 1947, but never published—he told 
his government that in Angola: “In some ways the 
situation is worse than simple slavery. Under slavery, 
after all, the native is bought as an animal: his owner 
prefers him to remain as fit as a horse or an ox. Yet 
here the native is not bought—he is hired from the 
State, although he is called a free man. And his 
employer cares little if he sickens or dies, once he is 
working, because when he sickens or dies his employer 
will simply ask for another.” 

At a time when Salazar’s government, newly 
admitted to the United Nations, is refusing United 
Nations’ investigation of the condition of Portuguese 
oversea territories (on the transparent pretext that 
they are not colonies, but provinces of Portugal her- 
self), the words of this report echo unforgettably. “I 
maintain,” declared Galvao, “that health services for 
the natives of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea— 
whether paid for by government or imposed by 
government on private employers—are, with rare 
exceptions, non-existent.” Those who want longer 
extracts from Galvao’s report will find them in a book 
of mine called The African Awakening (pp. 203). 
Meanwhile, perhaps Senhor Potier would care to 
tecommend to his government that the whole of 
Galvao’s report be now published in the further 
interests of truth—together with his government’s 
teply, if it has one? - 

One other point. Articles such as this do have their 
effect. After British exposures of the truth about 
Angola (published initially in this journal and since 
confirmed and supplemented by John Gunther in his 
Inside Africa) even the Salazarist bureaucracy was 
moved to bestir itself. Angola has acquired a new 
governor. Portugal has signed some of the Forced 
Labour Conventions of the ILO to which she had 
previously belonged without having signed them. And 
in Angola itself the administration has abolished, or 
pretended to abolish, the so-called “recruitment with 





facilities”—a legalised method of enabling private 
employers to secure forced labour with the active help 
of the administration. None’of this, of course, means 
that forced labour in Angolaor in Mozambique) has 
come to an end: on the contrary, such reports as I 
continue to receive by roundabout means suggest that 
there is as much as ever. What it does mean is that 
the Salazar regime, for all its helpless stagnation, is 
nonetheless responsive to democratic pressure from 
outside. Those who exercis¢ such pressure can be 
sure that decent people in Portugal are aware of it 
and glad of it. And if a few newspaper articles and 
books can secure even such small. changes as these, 
what could the organised weight of international 
opinion—operating perhaps through the Human 
Rights clause of the UN Charter—not hope to secure? 
7 Woodlands Road, BasIL DAvIDSON 
S.W.13. 


S1r,—It is little wonder that the Portuguese em- 
bassy in its comment last week on Kingsley Martin’s 
excellent article on Portuguese Fascism restricted 
itself to‘ an account of diplomatic exchanges and 
Official pronouncements in connection with the 
Azores bases in 1943. It would be interesting to see 
how the embassy would attempt a similarly detailed 
refutation of the descriptions of press censorship, 
lack of civil liberties, political trials, farcical elections 
and official morality. 

Nevertheless, taking foreign policy alone, the 
emibassy’s argument proves nothing against Kingsley 
Martin’s suggestion that Portugal has not always been 
friendly to Britain. During the war formal 
neutrality was indeed cleverly preserved. But be- 
fore the last two years of the war, when the issue was 
already decided, it was a neutrality rigorously inter- 
preted towards Britain and more than benevolent 
towards Britain’s enemies. Regarding this, the 
embassy maintains a silence typical of the casuistry 
of a regime whose leader has on one occasion denied 
the detention of political prisoners. But the reality 
is that a farcical trial is at present taking place of 
52 political prisoners and in the course of the last 
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month two “ suicides” have been reported from the 
jails of the political police. 

Similarly during the war Salazar made speeches 
lauding the Anglo-Portuguese alliance and speeches 
praising the Axis. Today only the former are re- 
called. The others have been expurgated. The fact, 
however, is that throughout the Thirties and during 
that part of the war which was most difficult for 
Britain, the Portuguese government effectively sup- 
ported the Axis. All Salazar’s natural antipathy to 
democracy and parliamentary methods and openly 
expressed affinity with the totalitarian regimes of 
Germany and Italy led him to this policy, though he 
was always careful to pay lip-service to the political 
necessity of the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. His lieu- 
tenants were not so careful and usually left out the 
lip-service. 

From 1939 onwards official propaganda ceaselessly 
campaigned in favour of the Axis powers, and Por- 
tugal was an important source of strategic materials 
and food for the German and Italian armed forces. 
When Russia was invaded by the Nazis there was 
open recruiting of Portuguese to serve in Franco’s 
“Blue Division” on the eastern front, and army 
officers and men were given leave of absence for this 
purpose; a Portuguese Military Mission led by the 
Minister of the Interior went to Russia at the request 
of the Wehrmacht. 

In the far east, Salazar also assisted the Japanese. 
In 1941 air bases were granted to them in Timor 
for supposedly “ commercial purposes.” When Allied 
troops occupied the Portuguese half of the island, 
Salazar was indignant at the outrage, and demon- 
strations of protest were organised throughout the 
country by the “Legiao Portuguesa.” But in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, when the Japanese attacked Portuguese 
Timor, Salazar praised the “correct terms” of the 
Tokio communiqué. Diplomatic relations were 
never severed with Japan, and the Japanese repre- 
sentatives remained on good terms with the Portu- 
guese government throughout hostilities. 

This then was the reality of Portuguese neutrality 
and friendliness to England, and it is worth recalling, 
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as did the Observer (August 29, 1954), that Portu- 

guese exports of wolfram to Germany ceased . 

the day after D Day. 
London, W.3. EpwarD RIVERS 


SUBSIDISED SEGREGATION ? 


Sir,—Why are you so happy about seeing an 
African woman . . . among the first student population 
of the University College of Rhodesia? And why’do 
you regard racial segregation in the form of separate 
accommodation as-a “debatable question ”? 

In the first case the selection of only one African 
woman and only eight African men out of a total 
enrolment of 74 students is an indication of the way 
in which this college is being run primarily in the 
interests of Europeans, most of whom'come from 
families well able to send them to other seats of 
learning. 

In the second case I would have thought that your 
paper, which has been so opposed to apartheid, would 
have revolted against the British taxpayer, who is 
subsidising the college through the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, paying for this form of 
apartheid. For the. African woman is not to be 
allowed to live in the same hall of residence as the 
European women, and similar restrictions apply to 
African men. In any event’ why the happiness? 
Surely what ‘Africans need is primary, secondary and 
technical schools so that they may learn the skills 
and arts which are at present denied to’ so many of 
them. 

A segregated university college is no substitute for 
this, their real need; moreover, the segregation is in 
itself an insult to Africans which you should be the 
first to condemn. LESLIE PLUMMER 

House of Commons. 


OPERATION PAVEMENT 


Sir,—This story has been on my mind and con- 
science for a long time—the story of the housing 
shortage and of “homelessness,” as Audrey Harvey 
calls it in her article, “Operation Pavement.” 

Last year a mother with a month-old baby came 
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to the Welfare Clinic where 4 am a médical officer. 
She said she had nowhere to*go’ after leaving the 
hospital, as her landlady would not have a baby in 
the house. So she was “living” at the Welfare 
Home, but had to leave there at 9 a.m. each day 
and not return until 5 p.m. The baby was fed in 
cafés or parks. This séemed somewhat at variance 
with the advice and care given to mothers at the 
clinic, and so the supérintendent-and I went to 
visit the Welfare Home (S.E.17). There we found 
that the mother and baby must have been admitted 
on a “temporary shelter” order, and that she was 
allowed to stay more than one night only because 
the matron ignored the regulations. The order meant 
that the mother was homeless through her own 
“fault.” But however feckless she may have been, 
I cannot accept that she, and: above all, the baby, 
should be treated in this way. A similar case was 
reported in a local London paper at about the same 
time. In this case the mother eventually abandoned 
her eight-week-old baby. in a church. It was 
reported that an L.C.C. welfare officer said: “ Because 
this woman came back several days in succession, 
the warden offered her permanent accommodation, 
with the baby, at another place. The mother said 
she was making her own. arrangements.” Another 
irresponsible mother, perhaps, but again what about 
the baby? Of the “short stay”. families at this 
home, we were told that two-thirds were real “ prob- 
lem families” who seemed unable to. settle down 
anywhere, while the rest were evicted families waiting 
to be re-housed. 

Recently we visited some “problem” families. 
First, a family with three children living in one 
room. The mother was expecting another baby “any 
time now,” but she was cleaning the windows, and 
the room was clean and brightly painted. Then a 
family with seven children in one room, rather dirty 
and smelly, but the children seemed loved and 
healthy. The mother was just not the house-proud 
type. Then, behind a dilapidated house, the worst 
of all—24 families living in 24 caravans (at 15s. a 
week ground rent each), with one tap and one lavatory 
between them all. Here we saw a baby of 17 months 
who seldom left its cot because there was no room 
for it on the floor. These are not problem families, 
we thought. Housing is the problem, and I have 
come to believe that bad living conditions cause more 
misery than anything else in this country at present. 

A few weeks ago doctors at welfare clinics received 
a circular from the Medical Officer of Health, asking 


| them not to write letters recommending families for 
| re-housing except for “ applicants suffering from some 


very serious medical - condition,” for whom 100 
houses a year are set aside. -Some 26,000 medical 
certificates in support of re-housing were sent last 
year, but in future “there will be no purpose in 
applicants forwarding certificates.” For 165,000 
families on its waiting list, of which 53,000 are “in 
the most urgent category,” the L.C.C, expects to 
provide not more than 2,000 dwellings in the next 
three years. This low figure is partly because the 


| L.C.C. is at present concentrating on slum clearance, 


which gives people better houses but does not greatly 


| increase the number available. The local authorities 


may re-house some of these families—but how many? 
I have read in letters to the press. about the Rent 
Bill that there is “no real hotsing shortage.” I 
wish the writers of these letters would explain this 
to the families living in the caravans and the single 
rooms, and I wish I knew what to do to help these 
people. 
PHYLLIS Doss 
3 Oakhill Park, 
N.W3: = 
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TOP AND BOTTOM ‘PEOPLE 
Sir,—I was disturbed by Mr; Malcolm Mug- 


| geridge’s review of Mr. Francis Williams’ Dangerous 


Estate last week. ' One assumes that he intended that 
his remarks should be taken seriously appearing as 
they did in your pages and not in his own. 

Now a lot of what he writes is plainly silly. Such 


| a Statement as “to me the prose style of Cassandra 
| is decidedly more admirable than, for instance, that 
| of Mr. T. S. Eliot” savours of the undergraduate 


} 
| 
! 


arrogance of Mr. Muggeridge’s own era. As he is 
not prepared to support this with any reasons one 
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can only ask “admirable for what?” This links up 
with his: previous statement: 

How tiresome is. the assumption that any silly, 

pretentious novel or biography is more “ impg 

tant,” more “significant,” than what goes =a 

day and week by week ‘into newspapers 

periodicals. 
Theoretically and empirically this observation is up: 
supportable. It can be refuted alone by the’ tine 
and trouble spent over the preparation of books 
usually for very little financial reward when com. 
pared with that given by newspapers. This is not 
to say that such important material does not appear 
in daily newspapers (and a fortiori in weeklies and 
periodicals), but most newspaper writing is hasty, 
superficial and often ill-considered for the very reason 
that the writer knows that he will only be accordei} 
a perfunctory perusal and as soon cast aside; This 
atmosphere naturally makes it easier for the sort of 
glibness and irresponsibility, in which Mr. Mug- 
geridge specialises, to be acceptable. 

It is, however, with the main theme of Mr. Mug- 
geridge’s article that I 4m principally concerned and 
with which anyone must be who is contemplating a 
career in journalism. Michael Foot, i in last Sunday's 
Observer, writes of a future in which “journalism 
will change its character entirely, ceasing to be’ 
profession i in which decent men will wish to partid- 
pate.” But Mr. Muggeridge doesn’t like The Times, 
Observer and Guardian—in relation to them he uses 

“responsible,” “earnest” and “thoughtful” as 
pejorative terms. He takes his stand with the rel 
of other papers 

“‘who happen to prefer a bathing beauty to a fourth 

leader, gossip about film stars to a profile of Mi. 

Nehru, lurid coverage of crime to editorial exhorta- 

tions.” 

If his thesis is that really newspapers are a mere 
adjunct of the entertainment industry one could 
scarcely argue with the evidence which he presents, 
But his case is that “these popular papers cater for 
the newspaper requirements ” of the majority of the 
population. Yet he refutes himself by showing that 
the presentation of news is about the last thing that 
most editors have in mind. His fears far the future 
centre around the possibility of a governmental con- 
trol which “rather than editorial ‘irresponsibility will 
drain newspapers of their life and therefore destroy 
their usefulness.” But if they merely provide sex, 
sadism, sensation and sentimentality, as Mr. Mug-. 
geridge goes out of his way to admit, then what use- 
fulness have they as newspapers? 

It is for this reason that so many ‘people are con- 
cerned about the lamentable state of most of our 
daily papers. The general public both want and 
deserve something better than what they are being 
given. Too often today there is a tendency (from 
which Mr. Williams himself is not altogether free) to 
describe a man as a “good journalist ” merely on the 
evidence of his ability to run a racy newspaper, with 


. no regard whatsoever to its responsibility or its taste. 


This seems analagous to placing a brothel keeper 
higher up the scale than a hotelier on the grounds 


that he conducts a more efficient and popular estab- 


lishment. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


PHILIP FRENCH 


Sm.—Who is Mr. Muggeridge—is he one of the 
angry old men we are hearing about so much 
nowadays? NEVILLE CARDUS 

112 Bickenhall Mansions, 

W.1. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S CASE 


Sir,—Why should Mr. Francis Williams, usually 
so percipient, firid it a “very odd situation” that 
he could not be told at once the outcome of a private 
meeting of the Press Council’s general purposes com- 
mittee? He must exercise a little. patience.° It is 
for the Press Council itself to make the decision on 
the complaint submitted by Mr. Randolph Churchill 


against Messrs. W. H. Smith & “Son. ..There is | 


nothing necessarily sinister in the usual practice of 
an authority in treating its committee-reports as com- 
fidential until the main body has dealt with them. 
LINTON ANDREWS, 
Chairman of the Press Council 
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PENAL REFORM 


$ir,—I am writing to offer my congratulations to 
and the NEw STATESMAN- AND NATION for so 
clearly initiating the prison reforms that Mr. R. A. 
Butler announced in the House of Commons yester- 
day. There are very few journals indeed that would 
have ventured oa such a progressive and constructive 
supplement as that which C, H. Rolph got out for 
recently. It has proved a perfect example of the 
right pressure at the right time. I believe that people 
will remember for decades that our prison system was 
neglected and starved until the NEw STATESMAN AND 
Nation “prodded” a Conservative Home Secretary 
into action. I should like to congratulate you: on 
what has at once been a triumph of public service 
and public relations. 
29 Cherry Tree Avenue, 
Haslemere. 
e have a number of similar. letters—Eb., 
NS. & N.] 


A. JoE BRAYSHAW 


EASTER LILY 


Smr,—Mr. Brendan Behan’s letter in your issue of 
March 9 might be allowed to go unanswered, but 
some English people may have got the impression 
from his recent antics on this side of the water that 
he is a person of some importance in Irish ‘literary 
circles. 

From his letter I can only conclude that if he read 
the Easter Lily at all he read it very hastily. He states, 
“he appears to give your seviewer the impression 
that the I.R.A. is composed of the sort of man who 
hates coloured students who walk out with Irish girls. 
This is a line of attack that Sean O’Callaghan has 
picked up in England since he went over there, and 
it is to be taken more seriously than the Zane Grey 
bits of his book, because it is less easy to disprove.” 

For Mr. Behan’s information I will briefly quote 
from page 199 of the Easter Lily. “The brigade 
commandant told me. . . . ‘They see the country 
being invaded by coloured men who come to study 
at the universities and very often because they can pay 


more deprive the Irishmen of places at their own 
universities. They. see these men parading around 
with Irish girls and they do not like it’.” This is 
surely one man’s view, and can in no way be con- 
strued as my personal opinion. Far from it being 
“a line of attack I picked up in England,” since 
coming to this country I have become a member of 
two coloured clubs in Manchester, and a mixed club 
in London. I number coloured doctors and students 
among my closest friends. 

Re the Zane Grey bits of my book. Does Mr. 
Behan regard the shooting of More O’Ferral before 
the eyes of his family, the killing of Admiral Sommer- 
ville, dn old man of 74, at his own front door, the 
battering to death with hammers of a young Blue 
Shirt in West Cork, as being taken from Zane Grey? 
They happened only twenty years ago, and unfortu- 
nately we cannot blame the Black and Tans for such 
displays of violence. 

Mr. Behan paints a touching picture of entertaining 
to tea “4 Panglaise ” a coloured student and his Irish 
girl friend. While nobody would doubt the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Behan and his wife, surely this is be- 
side the point, with as little bearing on the subject 
at issue as Mr. Behan’s condescending reference to 
the Catholic priest who stayed with Dedan Kimathi 
until the moment of his execution. 

Re Mr. Behan’s slighting reference to Picture Post 
photographs in my book, has he forgotten that he took 
full advantage of Picture Post and its photographs 
during his recent buffoonery as the “ broth of a boy ” 
in his efforts to publicise The Quare Fellow in 
England? Perhaps Mr. Behan is one of those “ self- 
righteous Irishmen ” to whom Sean O’Casey referred 
in his review of my book, when he wrote “The book 
is a revelation of one mad moment after another 
showing such a frenzy for destruction and death as 
to make any self-righteous Irishman pointing a 
Christian finger at another in reproof to stand out 
as a hypocrite and a liar.” 

SEAN O’CALLAGHAN 

172 Fleet Street, 

E.C.4. 
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STAGS AND PRIMITIVES 


Sir,—Critic’s note about stag-hunting raises a 
serious issue, It has been found that in our contacts 
with primitive peoples it does not always do to try 
to repress what seems to us a wanton and barbarous 
custom. The removal of one apparently evil custom 
may have serious repercussions on their other social 
institutions, so that on the whole the step is retro- 
grade. 

One does not have to be very sophisticated anthro- 
pologically to realise the significance which the 
hounding down of an antlered beast has for certain 
of the more primitive sub-groups of our rural com- 
munities. Some slight knowledge of their social 
habits provides the answer. Had we not better leave 
this regrettable custom untouched lest more socially 
harmful acts take its place to relieve the social and 
inter-familial tensions of our shires? 

Perhaps Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen knows this very 
well. 

Tony GIBSON 

52 Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 


THE CO-OPS. 


S1r,—You were in error to state that the Co-operative 
Union is “the supreme governing body of the 
Co-operative movement.” . There is no supreme 
governing body of the Co-operative movement, each 
retail society and allied Co-operative organisation 
being autonomous. The Co-operative Union is the 
advisory and co-ordinating body. 

The nearest approach to a supreme governing body 
is the annual meeting of the Co-operative Union— 
the Co-operative Congress—at which the great 
majority of the delegates are from the retail societies. 
However, the decisions and resolutions of Congress 
are not binding upon any society, and there have 
been instances of societies exercising their right not 
to implement decisions of Congress. 

JAMES Dowp 

54 Larkspur Terrace, 

Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Strength, lightness and comfort are 
the virtues of these chairs. Universi- 
ties, colleges, hospitals, airports and 
ships looking for something tough 
find that Race chairs meet their 
needs. Basically, they have frames of 
die-cast aluminium alloy; moulded 
seats of Latex foam; and padded 
backs; and there are special ferrules 
to make them silent. If you’d like 
more information, please write for 
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good travellers, too! 


Tropical conditions leave Race chairs 
quite unharmed; they’re safe against 
ticks, bugs, moths, all extremes of 
climate—and can easily be dismantled 
for export packing. And if parts of 
the chair are damaged —the parts 
can easily be replaced 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


J eekaycee 


G. kK. CHESTERTON was the first grown-up 
writer that I ever discovered for myself. At the 
age of twelve I purchased, for two shillings, the 
selection of his stories, essays and poems that 
had just appeared in the Everyman Library. 
Then, as now, I had a fierce sense of property 
(more essential in a private school than any- 
where in later life) and the inscription,on the 
fly-leaf—“ this book belongs to J. Raymond, 
20th June, 1935”—marks the evening after 
prep when I first made informal aquaintance 
with Valentin (“head of the Paris police and the 
most famous investigator in the world”), Flam- 
beau (“this colossus of crime”) and the. dumpy 
Essex priest with,a face “as round and dull as a 
Norfolk dumpling.” “After which I tore through 
the book, only understanding one-fifth ‘of it. 
For the next two years—until I crossed the floor 
and adopted Socialism, the Life-Force, the World 
State and the Shape of Things to Come generally, 
and urged Arms for Spain on the junior. debat- 
ing society of my -public school—I was 
Chesterton-sold completely. I read all Father 
Brown, could recite whole stanzas of the Ballad 
of the White Horse, and much of the other 
poetry and revelled in The Man Who Was 
Thursday. Naturally, when I took up with 
Wells and Shaw, Chesterton lost a devoted 
reader. Though he never overwhelmed me in the 
same way a second time, I have since read all 
Chesterton’s better-known work and a good deal 
of his lesser writings. And lately I have been 
re-exploring him in Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s 
new World’s Classics anthology’. 

Though the selection itself is admirable—it 
aims “to take as ‘wide a sweep as possible, dis- 
carding for the most part pieces in prose and 
verse already over-anthologised and familiar to 
all”—Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s intreduction is 
quite the reverse. Its rumbustious, pint-pot, 
‘claret-stoup, have-with-thee-to-Saffron-Walden! 
manner is just the tone calculated to put the 
contemporary common reader off Chesterton for 
life. There is a certain kind of professionally 
Catholic writer who is so steeped in Original 
Jeekayceeism that he cannot see the wood for the 
paradoxes. Mr. Wyndham Lewis is obsessed 
by the G.K.C. myth. He- begins his essay on 
the accustomed Jeekaycee note: 

* Am in Market Harborough, where ought I 
to be—Gilbert ”—The anguished wire received 
by Mrs. Chesterton is sufficiently celebrated, 
and sufficiently misqudted—a dozen towns 
usurp the primacy of Market Harborough in 
current British folklore .. . etc., etc. 

Though I enjoyed this anthology immensely, 
I do not recommend it to any adult reader who 
is embarking upon Chesterton. Instead, I 
would recommend him to begin with the 
Autobiography (1936)—not just for the jokes, 
the stories, the brilliant cameos of James, Belloc 
and the rest, but for the picture it gives us of 
an England viewed from the original perspective 
of the men who fought vainly against the Boer 
War, the Marconi Scandal and the sale of 
Campbell-Bannerman peerages, a body of 





* G. K. Chesterton: An Anthology. Selected by 


D. B. WynpHAM Lewis. O2ford. 7s 


journalists and writers whose campaign for the 
English political decencies. has left a permanent 
mark.on our democracy. They failed in each 
of their specific causes; they sacrificed their 
time, their money and their energy as artists in 
the various struggles they undertook, the while 
men. like Sir Rufus (“Gehazi”) Isaacs and Sir 
Alfred Mond were climbing step by step—or, 
rather, in leaps and bounds—up the rungs of 
the Georgian ladder. In many cases—in 
Belloc’s particularly—the struggle soured and 
embittered their lives and, like all good Christian 
self-diagnosticians, they were too intelligent not 
to realise this.’ But in the long run they made 
their. point and their reward has .been post- 
humous. The Sidney Stanley Tribunal, the 
punctilio of Dr. Hugh Dalton’s resignation in 
1947—-whatever sins of unpunctilious omission 
Sir David Eccles may choose to commit in 1957 
—is largely the measure-of what we owe to the 
editors of the New Witness. 

Perhaps an even better introduction to 
Chesterton is Miss Maisie Ward’s Life (1945) 
—one of those voluminous fighting biographies 
in which our literature is fortunately so well- 
stocked. Miss Ward does for G.K.C. what Mr. 
Robert Speaight has just done so admirably for 
Belloc. (His book is the first exuberant indica- 
tion of the strong tide now flowing in Belloc’s 
favour, a tide that will eventually sweep him into 
harbour among the supreme masters of English 
prose, alongside Swift and Gibbon.) Like Mr. 
Speaight, Miss Ward quotes copiously and to 
the point. Her book is quite un-Jeekayceean 
in tone: she gives us the essential Chesterton, 
the man behind the flagons and the tavern 
staves. She describes his solid middle-class 
background (Kensington with a dash of Scotch), 
his boyhood at St. Paul’s, and under the “ great 
grey water-tower ” of Campden Hill, his spell at 
the Slade, his life as a journalist, his greatly 
blessed though tragically childless marriage. 
Chesterton is too often represented as a kind of 
TV Dr. Johnson. (It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Gilbert Harding has publicly voiced his admira- 
tion of Chesterton, since these three wildly 
disparate figures are now firmly welded in the 
illiterate public imagination as a ‘trinity of sane, 
truculent good humour and we only need to 
sandwich the late James Agate between Chester- 
ton and Harding to complete the Bluff Old Sage 
succession.) The vast figure in the sombrero 
and billowing cloak, the cigars and the Beau- 
jolais, the messengers waiting all day for copy, 
the taxis waiting all day in Fleet.Street—all this 
has long ago: been written to death. The great 
merit of Miss Ward’s book is that it shows us 
the serious Chesterton—the man who waited 
fifteen years before becoming a convert, the 
writer who slaved for five years as a journalistic 
drudge in order to! carry on his dead brother’s 
newspaper and impose Cecil Chesterton’s ideals 
upon the indifferent and sceptical Twenties. 

In her book Miss Ward suggests that Chester- 
ton was a great social prophet. I do not believe 
this to be true. Like all good publicists, he was 
a great simplifier. No one who reads the effective 


after Russia’s, and our wrath be the worst”) 
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and. moving poem about birth control whig 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis includes in his antholog 
can doubt that he had never seriously begun » 











think about the subject. His whole cult of the 
poor or “ The Secret People” (“ Our wrath com 











seems, even in the context of its time, a Piece 
of splendid, but unhistorical rodomontade 
And it is the same with his laments for the 
Middle Ages, the guildy-livery nonsense of 
Chaucer and A Short History of England. Ye 
he had not read his Cobbett, Carlyle and Morris 
for nothing. Take this passage from G. R's 
Weekly, written after the Wembley exhibition 
of 1924 when the shadow of unemployment was 
already stalking the country: It might well be 
addressed to the men of Suez: Be: 
. . « That was the real weakness of Wem- 
bley: that it so completely mistook the English 
temperament as to appeal to a stale mood. It 
appealed to a stale mood of success; whén we 
need to appeal to a new and more noble mood 
of failure, or at least of peril. The English 

. - - no longer care to be told of an i 

on which the sun never sets. Tell them the 

sun is setting and they will fight though the 

battle go against them to the going down of 

the sun: if they do not stay it, like Joshua. . ., 
This is the kind of peacetime fighting talk tha 
this country needs if it is to survive at all. Ches- 
terton may not have seen England steadily and 
whole, but his vision of it was as morally clear 
as Orwell’s—if not more so. 

His permanent literary value is far harder to 
assess. Shaw unwittingly put his finger on 
Chesterton’s shortcomings as a writer in a letter 
written in 1923, discussing the prospects of the 
revived New Witness. Almost all that he says 
about the paper applies to Chesterton himself: 

Thus there is absolutely no public for your 

policy: and though there is a select one for 
yourself one and indivisible, it is largely com- 
posed of people to whom your oddly assorted 
antipathies and pseudo-racial feuds are uncon- 
genial. Besides, on these fancies of yours you 
have by this time said all you have to say so 
many thousand times over, that your most 
faithful admirers finally (and always suddenly) 
discover that they are fed up with the Ned 
Witness and cannot go on with it. This last 
danger becomes greater as you become older, 
because when we are young we can tell our- 
selves a new story every night between our 
prayers and our sleep; but later on we find 
ourselves repeating the same story with intensi- 
fications and improvements night after night 
until we are tired of it... 


Those paradoxes—repeated and repeated, inten- 
sified and improved, in essay after essay—how 
they charmed us when we were young, and how 
infuriating we find them today! Belloc’s 
strength lay in his versatility; Chesterton by con- 
trast seems a distressingly homogeneous writer. 
Yet, he, too, can ring his changes, as in the 
unusual and little-known poem To the fesuits: 

Flower-wreathed with all unfading calumnies 

Scarlet and splendid with eternal slander 

How should you hope where’er the world may 

wander, . 

To lose the long laudation of its lies? 
This has the counter-attacking panache of 
Claudel (one of Chesterton’s greatest admirers); 
it echoes his “ Ces vastes piliers de Saragosse, cés 
bruyantes racines de Manrése.” 

Ceftainly, Chesterton’s verse will be read as 
long as Kipling’s—and that is saying a good deal. 
Men will continue to shout Lepanto as Buchan 
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told the poet they sheuted it in the trenches in 
45, “Chuck it, Smith!” and that wonderful 
Bronx cheer for Stratford-on-Avon (“Lord Lilac 


thought it rather rotten, that Shakespeare should 


be quite forgotten ”) have already passed into the 
tag lines of English literature. Alfred will be 
making his last stand at Ethandune long after 
the sun has gone down on Notting Hill and the 
Flying Inn. Adolescents will continue to. take 
fire at Orthodoxy and their elders be stirred 
to contemplation by The Everlasting Man 
(here, much more than in Belloc’s Objections, 
js the real.answer to Wells’s Outline. of World 
History). Personally, I think that his literary 
criticism—Robert Browning, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and The Victorian Age in Literature 
(my own favourite of all Chesterton’s books)— 
is certain to survive. At his best, he was a superb 
jongleur of ideas and St. Thomas Aquinas is his 
greatest single intellectual achievement. 

I sometimes think that Chesterton will be 
remembered chiefly through his character, as one 


_ of the few genuinely good human beings in the 


annals of literature.. A lesser writer than Shaw, 
or Belloc or Wells, he had a larger heart than 
any of them—and all three men cared more for 
him than they did for one another. As Wells 
remarked in exasperation, he was an impossible 
man to quarrel with. Like all journalists, like 
Belloc himself, he wrote thousands and 


“thousands of words, far, far too many. Belloc 


wrote dozens of bad books, but you have to look 


_ hard to find a bad sentence in any of them; 


similarly, in Chesterton you have to look hard to 
find a bad sentiment, a hint of malice or mean- 
ness or ungenerosity, and this, in a man who 
spent most of his adult life as a controversialist, 
is remarkable. For Belloc, the Faith was the 
supreme donnée, the composition of time and 
place into which a man -was born; for Shaw it 
was a tragi-comic fantasy, a side-chapel in the 
vast temple of Evolution; for Wells it was an evil, 
deluding rigmarole, a huge piece of mumbo- 
jumbo invented by celibate sadists to subdue the 
free Cockney spirit of man; for Chesterton it 
was a quest, the great adventure. Having taken 
up these positions, all four grasped their rackets 
firmly and set to work, “ united in the strife that 
divided them.” What a grand, sloshing men’s 
doubles they played for a quarter-century on the 
centre court of English ideas! 
centre court is empty and all that is left of that 
unresolved tournament are the ball-boys of the 
TV panels lobbing at one another in a vain 
pretence that they are still playing the great 
game. 
JOHN RAYMOND 


The Fence 


Language, a peeling fence, cracks at the lean 

of the silent creature we have always known 

ind patched with slats against, and nailed, ane 
tie 

smelling through gaps the sweat that sours his 

hide 

ind sometimes catching sight of hoof and horn. : 

They tell us wood is strong, that it has borne 

his hard-hurled shoulders from the very start, 

though shaken still stands firm. Half-eased, we 

tt turn. 

Behind us our own house is trampled down. 

RoBIN SKELTON 


Today, alas, the . 


Suez 


A Hundred Hours to Suez. By Rosert HEN- 
RIQUES. Collins. 16s. 


Middle East Crisis. By Guy WinNT and PETER 
CaLvocoressi. Penguin. 2s. 


The Suez story is not yet part of history; we 
do not know whether. it is the first-chapter of 
the third world war, the end of the U.N., one 
of the most unsavoury double-crosses in history, 
or, as it is still conceivable, a case of last-minute 
rescue by common sense. Useful books can only 
be either interim reports or. on-the-spot in- 
vestigations. Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi 
have produced a quite admirable example of the 
first type and Mr. Henriques a rare and most 
readable example of the second. 

Mr. Henriques, by distant descent a Jew but 
never before .a. Zionist, found himself emotion- 
ally involved in Israel’s struggle and was chosen 
by Ben-Gurion to be the historian of General 
Dayan’s brilliant campaign. He identifies himself 
with the Israeli cause and brushes aside the argu- 
ments against the offensive. It is not worthy 
of so experienced a. writer to suggest that the 
only argument against the Israeli attack is the 
silly tag that “wars never achieve anything.” 
The sensible form of this argument is that 
modern wars cannot achieve . the -particular 
objective intended; it is still-far from clear that 
the Israelis’ offensive is an exception. The 
Israelis are on solid ground, however, when they 
argue that the Arab leaders have absolutely re- 
fused all peace overtures, were officially and 
openly declaring, only last summer, their inten- 
tion utterly to destroy Israel and. that nothing 
would make them change their minds about 
Israel’s right to exist except a military defeat, 
followed by a peace which they were compelled 
to sign. There is no doubt that most Israelis 
are wholly convinced that war was their only 
hope of survival and. that they did not regard 
the campaign as a “preventive war,” but as a 
necessary campaign in an existing war. Mr. 
Henriques tells the story of their swift victory 
without undue emotion, with much detailed 
inside information and with no more contempt 
for the Egyptians and their leader than one 
would expect in the circumstances. My com- 
plaint here is only that he speaks of Arab and 
Egyptian characteristics as if they were racial, 
whereas I suppose Arab behaviour patterns may 
be transformed just as surprisingly as those of 
Polish Jews, brought up in ghettoes, and now 
farming in kibbutzim and fighting like heroes. 

Middle East Crisis is succinct, careful, and 
outspoken. Its use as a reference book is 
increased by appendices which summarise the 
facts about oil, provide some of the basic docu- 
ments about the Canal’s past history, the Resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, including finally 
the letter from Dag Hammarskjold to the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister of October 24th, 1956, 
which shows how advanced negotiations appeared 
to be just before the Anglo-French attack on 
Suez. The treatment of “the collusion” is a 
good test of any book on the Suez issue. Here, 
the summary seems to me just right. Ben- 
Gurion’s remark on September 23 that Israel 
had at last found an ally certainly meant that 
he was at last receiving the types of arms Israel 
most needed from France, and could rely on 
M. Pineau to use his veto on Israel’s behalf in 
the Security Council. Israeli officers attended 
planning conferences in Paris. Britain, not a 
direct party to such plans, knew the attack was 
coming and agreed with the French, that when 
it.did come, they too would attack Egypt. The 
British might have got away with this in public 
opinion, if they had not told so many absurd lies. 
About these, Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi 
are quite candid. They end with a resolute 
effort. to say what should now be done. They 
suggest, in brief, an international guarantee of 
Israel’s frontiers, -a United Nations occupation 
of the Sinai Peninsula, .a return to the Canal 
negotiations at the point reached last October, a 
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development scheme-for the Middle East based, 
financially, on a levy both of the consumers and 
the royalty owners of Middle Eastern oil. 
Finally, they believe it is worth while to try to 
reach an agreement with Russia in the Middle 
East, where it may well be to Soviet interests 
to make some agreement. 
KINGSLEY’ MARTIN 


Woman, Slave and Free 


The English Woman in History. By Doris 
Mary STENTON. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 


Brooding on the writing of A Room of One’s 
Own, Virginia Woolf complained that nothing 
was known about women before the eighteenth 
century. Of Shakespeare’s gifted sister (sup- 
posing that he had one) and the Elizabethan 
woman “with nothing but character and brains ” 
at her disposal, not a trace remained. “ What 
one wants, I thought—and why does not some 
brilliant student at Newnham or Girton supply 
it?—is a mass of information.” 

Lady Stenton has now produced a book which 
Mrs. Woolf would have found both useful and 
surprising. She has gone much further back 
than Elizabeth in an attempt to recount the 
history of the English woman from Anglo-Saxon 
until almost modern times, always with an eye 
to those activities and achievements which have 
brought her a step nearer to emancipation; not 
trying to include everything in her picture, but 
bringing the selective historian’s glass to bear 
on “the place allowed by English men to 
English women in the world of their day.” For 
that, of course, is what it is; woman’s place 
depends not only on her own capacities, but on 
the degree of freedom men are prepared to 
tolerate. Patience exhausted, ego a little tender, 
a Mussolini or a Hitler.can at one stroke put 
back the clock a hundred years. 





Of World-Wide Significance 


Fires on the Plain 
SHOHEI OOKA 


Called by Angus Wilson “this memorable 
and terrifying work,” this story of a man 
driven beyond the limits of endurance and 
self-control will, we believe, prove the 
outstanding novel to emerge from World 
War II. 


March 25. 12s. 6d. 


Roosevelt: 


Lion and the Fox 
JAMES M. BURNS 


The New York Times has called this, the 
first political biography of F.D.R., “a 
major contribution to the study of political 
leadership.” The author is Professor of 
Political Science at Williams College, Mass. 
April 8. 550 pp. Illustrated. 45s. 


The Bridge at 


Andau 
JAMES A. MICHENER 


The story of the Hungarian revolt, told in 
the words of those who fought—and escaped. 
Tragic, heroic, inspiring, and the most 
devastating exposure yet of what Com- 
munism in practice means. 

April 8. 15s. 


ecker & Warburg 





‘ This history moves, indeed, with something of 
the backwards and forwards movement of a 
pendulum... Nobody is better equipped than 
Lady Stenton (working, one supposes, in the early 
stages hand in glove with her distinguished 
husband) to give us a clear picture of the Anglo- 
Saxon lady, dominant in her own sphere, a 
partner in her husband’s, inheriting and bequeath-. 
ing land, fiercely litigating over her possessions, 
formidable as a propertied widow, a whole and 
vigorous human being who gave little thought, it 
seems, to feminine subservience. The Anglo- 
Saxon woman, not only the aristocrat but the 
farmer’s wife, the countrywoman, is one of the 
book’s surprises for the uninformed reader, and it 
is with a wry sense of recognition that one sees 
the coming of Christianity, the authority of the 
Church, as a sly push sending the: pendulum 
backwards. The Church, founded on Paul as 
much as on Peter, has been no friend to women. 
What the Church began, the Norman Con- 
quest continued. Women as human beings do 
not thrive in a militaristic society.’ They believe 
in it, of course, when they are part of it, and live 
as they can in their restricted sphere; but the 
tradition must have died hard in the Middle Ages 
of a robuster and freer life in the pagan world. 
Still, even in the Middle Ages, which look to us 
now like a long sentence of captivity, there were 
women of vigorous mind who found a narrow 
channel for themselves (what a joke, if one thinks 
of it) through the Church itself, and as powerful 
abbesses and prioresses, spinsters and rich 
widows in religion, played a part in the life of 
their time fuller, one imagines, than anything 
they would have been permitted outside. 
Leaving the Middle Ages, on which her life 
as a scholar has been spent, one begins to see the 
limits that Lady Stenton has had to set if her 
subject were not to come down on her like an 
avalanche. Enough is already known about 
English Queens; she passes them with an appre- 
ciative glance. Contemporary fiction must not be 
admitted, however telling; heroines are notoriously 
misleading. Nineteenth-century women novelists 


will not be considered; facts about Jane Austen — 


and George Eliot are accessible. What she will 
confine herself to, she decides, is evidence from 
comparatively n sources. Wills, letters, 
lawsuits, obscure publications will turn.a search- 
light on a host of forgotten women whom other- 
wise the general reader will never know; and so, 
stone by stone and fragment by fragment, she 
pieces together her mosaic, and watching the 
amassing of detail with fascination it is only at 
the end that one perceives the surprising nature 
of the design. 

For surprising it is, here and there; not quite 
what, in ignorance, one expected; richer, denser, 
more fertile; wave upon wave, little-known lives 


‘| crowding close upon the page like marine deposits 


accumulating through the centuries, until what 
emerges at last is solid land. In the seventeenth 
century, for example, these obscure lives, pressed 
together with a historian’s economy, generate an 
unfamiliar light. There is a new uneasiness, not 
wholly Puritan, over the disparity between sons’ 
and daughters’ education; the Duchess of New- 
castle is only one of many learned ladies; almost 
every page holds out fragments to catch the eye 
of a biographer. (Anne Harrison, later Lady 
Fanshawe, who bore twenty-one children in 
twenty-three years, was dauntless in Royalist 
adventures and wrote her memoirs, beckons irre- 
sistibly.). By the time we reach the eighteenth 
century we have lost all sense of surprise that 
Dr. Johnson should have praised Elizabeth Carter 
for her scholarship or honoured Mrs. Lenox with 
a wreath of bay-leaves on an apple pie; there are 
so many more for whom he might have devised 
compliments. Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, formid- 
able historian, is not far off, the Quakers have 
noticed that women are human beings, and soon 
we are in the full spate of the nineteenth century. 

What then went wrong? What was. it, this 
time, that sent the pendulum swinging backwards, 
so that the pioneers of the new feminism, when 
they came, seemed to be leading a forlorn hope 
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out of the dark ages? Lady -Stenton sees 
backward swing as due to the unlucky (but 
inevitable?) identification .of | feminism : 
Socialism. Radicals tended to encourage the 
women’s revolution; Socialism was a da as 
evil, and feminism was tarred with the same 
brush. Husbands, fathers and bishops weg 
alarmed; they took action. Another d 
ment may also have been responsible; with 
growth of a new and prosperous middle-class 
the stultifying myth of the nineteenth 
“lady” came into being, a creature with nothing 
to do outside the nursery and the drawing-room, 
The scope of this survey is so wide, in spite of 
its deliberately imposed limits, that the author 
has had to abstain from. tempting conclusions. 
One is left pondering a number of questions not 
included in her plan. Was the passing of the 
Married Women’s Property Act or the invention’ 
of birth control of greater importance in i 
the status of women? Was the vote more potent 
as symbol than as fact? And why did the 
pioneers of emancipation never foresee that the 
success of their aims would set free not only the 
daughters in the drawing-room, but those indis- 
pensable creatures in calico aprons who, when the 
daughters left for the university, would with even. 
greater eagerness set out for the factory, leaving 
the kitchen empty? These puzzles are for later’ 
historians to solve. They will at least be nourished 
and fortified by Lady Stenton’s magnificent 
“mass of information.” 
MARGARET LANE 


Liverpolitans Arise ! 
me By GEORGE CHANDLER. Batsford. 
S. 


This handsome tribute to the 750th anniver- 
sary of the creation of Liverpool as a borough 
in 1207 has been most beautifully produced. A 
large number of attractive illustrations, many of 
them in colour, catch much of the flavour of 
changing Liverpool, and the dust-cover, dérived 
from a late seventeenth-century painting by a 
Dutch artist, will whet most appetites. Unfor- 
tunately, the text is most disappointing. Dr. 
Chandler, the City Librarian, has interpreted his 
task as the compilation of a panegyric about the 
noble qualities of Liverpolitans (the U-version of 
the more familiar “ Liverpuddlians ”) rather than 
the writing of a definitive city history.’ Of his 
515 pages more than three-quarters are devoted 
to the long period before Liverpool assumed a 
position of outstanding national and international 
importance. The patchwork record of medieval 
Liverpool has clearly interested him more than 
the broad, significant and well-documented 
themes of modern city development. The tone 
is set in the first seventy pages. In the first 
chapter on Kings and Castles, Henry V gets more 
space than Queen Victoria; Edward IV than 
Edward VII. In the second chapter on Barons 
and Strongholds, William Ferrers gets as much 
space as the 13th Earl of Derby. There is one 
brief reference to Canning, but none to Charles 
Booth, a mention of football pools but not of foot- 
ball, and as much emphasis on the reasons for 
Liverpool’s Tudor decay as the causes of its 
enormous growth at a later date. Cotton is rarely 
mentioned, and there are only five scattered 
references to Bristol and seven to Manchester. 

Such lack of balance makes this. book dis- 
appointing both in itself and as a contribution to 


national history. The choice of treatment—a_ 


long-term survey of the contribution made by 
different social classes to the development of 
Liverpool—was clearly a promising one. Two 

esses, however, have made the treatment 
unsatisfactory. First, Dr. Chandler has made 
little use of other people’s work on Liverpool, 


much of it of the highest interest. All his foot-" 


note references ‘are to primary sources. In 
writing about a city such a self-denying ordnanct 
is a kind of fetish. Not only. are newspapers the 
most exciting and useful source, but other 


people’s narratives and comments are the stuff of 
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‘the city’s continuous existence. Scholarly em- 


ent of Mrs. Simey’s invaluable Charitable 

in Liverpool in the Nineteenth Century 
would have made all the difference to chapter 
VIII on the Poor and Underprivileged. In this 
key chapter, Dr. Chandler has made excellent use 
of seventeenth and eighteenth-century primary 
material on the treatment of the poor: secondary 
material would have‘greatly improved the ending. 
Other secondary sources which are extremely 
simulating and necessary to a full analysis of - 
Liverpool’s growth, like Professor Checkland’s . 
1952 article in the Economic History Review, are 
unused, while Brian White’s History of the 
Corporation of Liverpool makes many points 
which deserve to be fitted in to any big study. 

Second, Dr. Chandler does not seem to realise 
how important local ‘studies are in modern 
historiography. He laments that “in the modern 
age the same emphasis cannot be placed on local 
history as in the pre-Great War golden age of 
local historical research.” Few workers in the 
field of urban history would agree with this 
remark: it seems to have strongly influenced Dr. 
Chandler’s own choice and layout of material in 
relation to his treatment. The emphasis on local 
history has changed in recent years, but interest 
has grown rather than diminished in two main 
fields of inquiry—the nature of “ provincialism ” 
in English life and the comparative study of cities. 
Liverpool is of the utmost importance in the 
investigation of both these themes. It has had a 
most vigorous provincial life—including a unique 
political history—and it has often led the way in 
matters good and bad. 

“Liverpolitans arise!” is a fair motto. To do 
justice to it the main weight of emphasis must be 
placed on recent history. Alderman Braddock in 
his foreword to this book says that it is thrilling 
to learn of the old records -bearing.the names of 
Liverpool’s first recorded reeve (1246), the first 
unofficial leader of the borough (1292), and. the 
first recorded mayor (1351). Many readers would 
find it just as thrilling—and perhaps more 
tewarding—to learn rather more of the back- 
ground of Liverpool’s latest personalities, not 
least the full story of the making of the City 
Council of which Alderman Braddock himself is 
a leading member. 

ASA BRIGGS 


Krishna in Pictures 


The Loves of Krishna in Indian Painting and 
Poetry. By W. G. ARCHER. Allen & Unwin. 
30s 


The author of this book is the Keeper of the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A collector of. Indian miniature paint- 
ings himself, it was.a labour of love for him to 
catalogue and arrange the large number of such 
paintings possessed by the museum when he took 
over charge. Anyone who has seen them there 
will admit that they make a splendid show. They 
are, in fact, the best collection of Indian painting 
in Europe. 

To appreciate them properly a little special 
knowledge is required. Their content in some 
cases is reasonably clear; they include portraits 
of eminent persons, hunting scenes, processions, 
battles and ladies of the harem. There is, how- 
ever, another class, a very large class, which deals 
with the life and adventures of Krishna. The 
scenes depicted in them lose half their interest if 
one does not know who Krishna was. One is 
hardly better placed than would be a person view- 
ing the paintings of the Italian schools who had 
never heard of Christ. 

The purpose of the book here reviewed is, in 
Mr. Archer’s own words, “ to throw some light on 
Indian painting by presenting the story of Krishna 
in the plainest possible words.” Thus he defines 
the limits of his theme. He is not concerned to 
compare Krishna with the other gods in the 

lu pantheon, nor to describe the rituals and 











Practice of his worship, its temples and sculptures, 
nor the relationship between his cult and other 
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ENGLISH EMPRESS 


EGON CAESAR CONTE CORTI 
translated by E. M. HODGSON 


A study of the relationship between 
Queen Victoria and her eldest daughter 
Empress Frederick of Germany. Count 
Corti includes many extracts from 
their correspondence, which have 
never before been made public. There 
is an illuminating introduction by the 
Empress’s grandson, Prince Wolfgang 
of Hesse. 412 pp., illustrated. 42/- net. 


SEA WARFARE 
1939-45 


VICE- ADMIRAL “FRIEDRICH 
RUGE translated by 
COMMANDER M. G. SAUNDERS, R.N. 


The first book to present in one volume 
a concise and comprehensive picture 
of sea warfare in all the oceans, as 
seen by a German senior naval 
officer of wide experience. His 
narrative naturally deals more fully 
with axis naval policy and operations, 
than with those of the allies, and it 
therefore fills a gap in the history of 
the war. 356 pp. with illustrations and 
maps. 42/- net. 


ERNEST 
RAYMOND 


THE OLD JUNE WEATHER 


‘,..gracefulandromantic and tender, lit 
with those flames of youthful humour 
which seem to me Mr. Raymond’s best 
and most joyful gift. A happy, easy 
book to read.’— John Connell, London 
Evening News. 


‘Mr. Raymond recalls a vanished 
London with as much ease as he recalls 
the vanishing art of telling a story 
for pure entertainment.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 256 pp. 15/- net. 


MY UNCLE 
AND THE CURE 


JEAN DE LA BRETE 
translated by 
N. ST. BARBE SLADEN 


A brilliant translation of the famous 
French classic, which in its original 
language, won the Montyon Award 
of the Académie Francaise, and is now 
in its 167th edition. In its poignant 
and haunting evocation of young love, 
it is comparable with Le Grand 
Meaulnes. 196 pp. 13/6 net. 
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Duckworth Books 


Eleven Lourdes 


Miracles 
by D. J. WEST, .s., p.p.m. 


This book gives a full account of the eleven 
cures at Lourdes which have been officially 
pronounced miraculous since 1935. At the 
instance of the Parapsychology Foundation 
of New York Dr. West undertook a detailed 
examination of the patients’ dossiers and 
enlisted the help of various medical experts 
in making an independent appraisal of the 
evidence. He deplores the general absence of 
laboratory tests and comparative X-ray 
examinations before and after the cures, and 
argues that the cases ought to have been 
investigated more rigorously and the results 
presented with greater frankness. He includes 


| a chapter on recent work on the psychosomatic 


and hysterical elements in illness, and instances 
some remarkable recoveries due to normal 
factors. He concludes that there is no ab- 
solutely convineing evidence for miraculous 
intervention in any of the official Lourdes 
cases. 

A glossary of medical terms is provided to 
help the lay reader. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


3 Henrietta St London WC2 


VITAL BOOKS 


RENNIE MACANDREW’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX 
AND LOVE TECHNIQUE 26/6 
In this volume of 370 pp. the author provides a comprehensive 
survey of the subject throughout the whole span of human life, 
A review says: “‘ There is no sex problem which is not answered in 
this truly amazing volume,’* 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 
Towards a Better Understanding of Sexual Relationships. 8/3 
By Anthony Havil, B.A. 


Written by a medical map specialising in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology this work is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. 
A Judge recently said: “I have read every word and every page of 
it. It is a perfectly proper publication. This book would give 
enlightenment to people.” 


WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 
By Dr. G. C, Beale. 

This volume is full of sane information, It is a necessary book for 
every adult, Dr. Norman Haire says: “I consider it to be one 
of the best, if not the best, of its kind,”’ 


SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 2/10 
By Dr. G, Richard, 

Dr. Richard investigates the reason for so many unhappy mar- 
riages and deals very ably with those fundamental problems 
of married life in a style which is simple and clear, 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND MARRIAGE 3/3 
By Rennie MacAndrew. 











An explanation of men to women and women to men—to clarify 
ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friendship, Love and 
Marriage, 


THE RED LIGHT 2/10 
By Rennie MacAndrew. 
A book of sane and logical instruction on intimate hvgiene 


for Men ard Women, Dr. Maude Royden says: “. . . without 
question the best book of its kind I have come across . . . the 
wider its circulation the better for all concerned.”’ 

FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way 2/3 


By D, Murray Davey. 

To many people, because of religious or other convictions, arti- 

ficiality in the matter of Birth Control is repugnant. This book 

is intended for those people, It describes in detail a proven 

meth 

All prices include postage. Obtainable through your book-seller 
or direct from:— 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 169, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Complete catalogue available on request. 
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religious systems of India. Such knowledge is 
not essential fer an appreciation of the Krishna 
pictures. The story of his life will suffice to make 
all clear. 

Mr. Archer then sets to work to uncover the 
sources of the story, a poetical romance, much of 
it resembling the folk legends which everywhere 
grow up round national heroes. Krishna first 
appears in the Mahabharata, the Indian epic cor- 
responding to the Iliad and which began to take 
form before the Christian era. In this poem 
Krishna is declared to’ be an incarnation of 
Vishnu, the member of the Hindu Trinity who 
was concerned with the protection and preserva- 
tion of mankind. An emanation of God, he 
assumes flesh to save the world. The story at 
this early stage depicts him as a military hero who 
delivers the people from oppressive rulers. The 
Krishna, however, who became afterwards the 
central figure of paintings (long afterwards, for 
nearly the whole of the paintings belong to the 
eighteenth century) was a different sort of person; 
he saves mankind not by destroying tyrants but 
by love. 

Mr. Archer proceeds to trace how this later 
Krishna was evolved. Just as the first conception 
of him was created by the poets who wrote the 
Mahabharata, so his later character was the 
creation of the Sanskrit classics. The episodes 
of his career which appealed to the eighteenth- 
century artists are first related in a vast work 
called the Bhagavata Purana of the tenth century. 
Here the hero prince is declared to have been 
brought up from infancy by cowherds. His pranks 
as a child in country villages and, as a youth, the, 
love he makes to the cowgirls, are detailed. A 
pastoral mood is superimposed upon the heroic 
mood of the epic. The divine saviour is shown 
as the darling of the common people, with whom 
he mixes on an equality. But his love for them 
is quite unlike the Christian conception of divine 
love, as is their love for him different from the 
Christian response to God’s love for man. In 
























‘When Uricon the city stood . 


Journey into 


Roman Britain 
G. M. DURANT 


This t ook, written with scholar- 
ship, enthusiasm and imagination, is at once an 
informal history of the Roman occupation and 
an equally informal yet very practical guide to 
the outstanding remains to be seen today. 272 
pages, 24 photos, 24 drawings and plans. 20/- net. 





Home Baking Recipe Book 


IVAN BAKER 


Some 430 tested recipes under 22 headings 
covering all kinds of home-made cakes, bread, 
pastries, tiscuits—including some of the best 
from abroad. Gives oven temperatures and 
baking times. 13/- net 


Rudiments of Music 
WILLIAM LOVELOCK, D.Mus. 


A very clear, systematic book on the basic 
elements of music illustrated with hundreds of 
musical examples. 10/~- net. 


Pocket German Vocabulary 
HOWARD BAKER 


A comprehensive selection of the most useful 
nouns and phrases under subjects. 3/6 net. 


ABELLA 





the Krishna story there is a mingling of divine 
and human in an ecstasy which recalls the festivals 
of Adonis. One is reminded also of the mystic 
eroticism of the Tantra, though Mr. Archer does 
not think it necessary for his purpose to compare 
the god’s orgies with those practised by Tantric 
devotees. 

In the twelfth century final form is given to the 
pastoral and ecstatic Krishna by the famous poet 
Jayadeva in his Gita Govinda, one of the greatest 
Sanskrit poems. Mr. Archer’s chapter on this 
development is enriched by extensive extracts 
from Jayadeva in George Keyt’s translation 
(1947). Krishna is now provided with a cowgirl 
sweetheart, called Radha, who figures prominently 
in the paintings. 

The reader by now is sufficiently instructed to 
understand the allusions in the paintings, 40 
reproductions of which (one in colour) are given 
in the book. Mr. Archer’s exposition has been 
throughout exceedingly lucid. His modest objec- 
tive of throwing light on Indian painting by 
presenting the Krishna story is attained. The 
book will be found indispensable to everyone 
interested in the subject. Nor can it safely be 
neglected by students of painting in general, for 
it is a grave lacuna in a connoisseur’s knowledge 
to be unacquainted with the curious byeway of 
the Krishna miniatures. 

Mavrice COoL.is 


Wilson the Yankee 


A Piece of My Mind. By EpmMuND WILSON. 
W. H. Allen. 15s. 

Edmund Wilson, I do not see how it can be 
denied, is and has been for the past twenty-five 
years the best literary critic in the English- 
speaking world and also the best literary jour- 
nalist. A Piece of My Mind is not one of his 
major works, but it. is the most personal he has 
written and has the great value of enabling us 
to define the nature of his mind more closely 
than has been possible before. The book con- 
sists of a collection of highly compressed essays 
on religion (he is against it, as Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher was against sin), the United States, war, 
Europe (a tiresome and overrated place, which 
is very properly given the brush-off), Russia, the 
Jews (this section includes the brilliant fable, 
“The Messiah at the Seder,” which recently 
appeared in Encounter), education (observations 
on the teaching of Latin and English) and sex; 
a statement on science and the scientific attitude, 
in the form of a dialogue between a zoologist and 
an iguana on the Galapagos, written more than 
thirty years ago; and an autobiographical piece, 
“The Author at Sixty.” 

The most significant of these are the last two, 
since they explain the others as indeed they 
illuminate Wilson’s writings generally. Without 
them, the rest of the book might appear simply 
as a display of magnificeftly asserted prejudices, 
the crotchets of a Dr. Johnson-like figure who 
was both American and agnostic... “In the 
Galapagos ” and “ The Author at Sixty” put the 
prejudices in a context, show, indeed, that they 
are not prejudices at all but outcrops of basic 
beliefs and attitudes. A delightful fantasy as well 
as a witty and eloquent dialogue, “In the 
Galapagos” is as forthright, as confident, as 
impassioned a statement of the scientific view of 
life as anything written since T. H. Huxley. No 
wonder Mr. Wilson has no use for religion. 

“The Author at Sixty” is something different. 
Here in these reminiscences of his parents and the 

mily houses in which he still lives, Wilson is 
writing a chapter of family history, and very 
fascinating it is. His account of his house at 
Talcottville, New York—“a complete anomaly ” 
he calls it—takes one straight back to Fenimore 
Cooper’s picture of life at Cooperstown on the 
New York frontier one hundred and fifty years 
ago as recorded in The Prairie. It reveals him, in 
other words, as being by upbringing and tradition 
a dyed-in-the-wool Yankee, the conscious heir of 
a system of values that repudiated Europe because 


. Jews and finally to a wonderful statement @ 


' True, as old age came he lamented the decaf 
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Europe was inferior. This note—it is heard fig 
in Crévecoeur and Cooper and then in Eme 
Thoreau and Whitman—is the truce Ameri 
messianic note, and it is Wilson’s. For Wilggy 
Europe is a congeries of petty, prolife 
squabbling nationalisms living on_ its 
Europe, in the sense of European civilisation @ 
elsewhere, and like a hammer-blow comes ¢ 
prophetic quotation from Gibbon: 

. Should the victorious barbarians carry 
and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
thousand vessels would 2 ee beyond 
pursuit the remains civilised society; ang 
Europe would revive ae flourish in the Americin” 
wall, which is already filled with her colonies 
and institutions. i 


_ To be an American in Wilson’s sense, 
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in Europe, not—and for English readers | one mj 
repeat not—in England alone. This is what com 
out in his criticism, as methodically he eval : 
as well as his own native literature, the liter 
tures of classical Rome, of England, "France : 
Russia. But the United States inherits not merely 
European but the culture of the whole world 
and in A Piece of My Mind, Wilson, the grea’ 
assimilator, weaves yet another strand me 
complex American web. [Into it he bri 
Jews, and the way he does so is eypical ofa 
First there is the intellectual consideration of 4 
problem, which begins with a comparison of the 
Hebrew Bible and the King James translatiog 
and an analysis of the influence of the Old Test 
ment on American puritanism. He moves on i 
a consideration of Gentile conceptions of the 






























































Judaism as a religion: “We are living with God 
in an empty room—in a room without pictures: 
the synagogue, where the only things displayed: 
on the walls are words.” ‘That is one ; 
and then in the next, the fable “The Messiah: 
at the Seder”, we have the imaginative re-creation 
of it, the re-creation of what it means to be a Jew 
conscious of his Judaism. It is brilliant, of 
course, but also moving and profound, a genuine 
act of the creative imagination. Only 
could have written it, and: part of the reason-why 
he can do so stems from his stiff-necked 
nineteenth-century Yankeeness. ‘ 


ft iii 
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The Happy Hedonist 


Yuan Mei. By ARTHUR WALEY. Allen & Unwin. 


feos 


21s. The ' 
Yuan Mei, whose life spanned most of the \ 
eighteenth century, was early a poet of distinc- The | 
tion, but laboured: in the usual round of examina- E 
tions and office until the age of 32, when, § Aa E 


apparently from pique at having failed to obtain 
a high appointment for which he had been 
recommended, he resigned his office and spent. 
the rest of his long life in retirement. In his 
Nanking villa in the midst of landscape gardens . 
he passed the days, surrounded by beautiful com 
cubines, handsome young men, shoals of friends 
and a devoted wife, in’ reading and writing, 
pursuing his amours, giving tuition to young. 
ladies, and collecting ghost stories, recipes. for 
dishes and cures for his various ailments. A 
good deal of time was spent away from home—. 
with one of the young mien—on sightseeing tours, 
which he afterwards wrote up for publication, 
The Black Dog which so often sits upon the 
shoulders of the Western sensualist seems not 
to have bothered him; and even in his last illness. 
shouts of laughter rang out from the sick-room, 
where he lay talking to his friends and making 
plans for the publication of his Collécted Works. 





of his charms and consoled himself with hait 
dye. But sighing before mirrors over § 
frosted pow was a fairly hackneyed theme among 
Chinese poets. One doubts his sincerity in thi” 
-case, since the passion for books increased i 
him as carnal passion diminished; and one finds | 
him slipping guiltily in the early morning from 
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I think, emerge very clearly from 
is that to be a successful hedonist 
ertain amount of courage. Un- 
Yuan Mei enjoyed shocking people. 
in his day thought it improper for 
young to be educated at all—let alone by 
somewhat Bohemian poet, and on the premises; 
friendships with boy actors, though wide- 
a hebby, were not normally referred to 
who indulged. Yuan Mei’s cheerful 
strait-laced friends who deplored this 
im could no doubt be ascribed to a 
ischievousness. But there was real 
in his refusal to let fear of authority 
im from holding strong views on the 
literary expression. The hazards of 
ler a regime which was touchy to the 
mania about criticism of itself were such 
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that, in Yuan Mei’s day, several writers were 

executed and their families reduced to beggary 

for a mere phrase or two not even intended to 

be seditious. Yuan Mei had highly placed 

seat @ fniends, but it is doubtful whether they could 

into his’ § have saved him from the Literary Inquisition if 

rings the @ be had fallen into its toils; and he several times 

of him § tok risks in doing good turns for other writers. 
tion of the | A great deal of this book is taken up with 
ison of thé | wanslations of selected passages from Yuan Mei’s 
anslatiog | various works. Indeed, Dr. Waley suggests that 
Old Testa” | what he has written is more like an anthology 
oves on ij than a critical biography. Yet his subject (for 
ms of the | whom he clearly feels affection) is portrayed 
tement @ | with such skill and sympathy that I, for one, 
with God § emerged from the book feeling that I knew Yuan 
: pictures: 9 Mei extremely well. One is so accustomed by 
dis now to the apparently effortless way in which 


e ‘ § Dr. Waley produces this stream of delightful 








e Messiah § books that it would perhaps not be out of place 
re-creation § to observe here what a very great deal of labour 
© be a Jew § and erudition must go into their creation. When 
illiant, of almost every sentence one writes requires the 
a genuine § prior consultation of perhaps half a dozen books, 
ly Wilson § it all too often happens that the heavy hand of 
eason why §§ scholarship casts a blight of dullness upon the 
tiff-necked § results. We are fortunate in having, as our 

* § lading sinologist, a man in whom the light of 
2 ALLEN © § literature burns with so bright a flame. 

Davip HAWKES 
nist . 
The Course of Empire 
& Unwin. 
The Year of Decision 1846. By BERNARD DE 

st of the Voto. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 50s. 
of distinc- § The Far Western Frontier. By Ray ALLEN 
examina- BILLINGTON. Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 
32, whet,’ § An Economic History Of The United States. 
hae By Perer p’A. JONES. Routledge. 21s. 
and spent From a modern map of the United States sub- 
ia his tract Oregon, Washington and California; Texas, 
- gardens New Mexico and Arizona; all the mountain states 
stifal comme. and most of the territory west of the Mississippi. 
of friends All this, almost in one year, became the i 
| writing, cmpire—and gave the United States what no 
to young. nation had ever before possessed, room for inter- 
cipes for nal expansion and colonisation. Spilling over 
rents, A & “estwards and southwards into a near-emptiness 
» howe of mountain, desert and ripe valleys, a few thou- 
. - ee out pre any ananare Dees a 
hlicati opened the West in one prodigious 
bh shove, Tired, ragged, hungry, with the gleam of 
a ne destiny in their eyes and one swallow left in their 
st illness. Water-bottles, they pushed aside the Indians and 
sick-rooml working to no clear plan but the urge 
d making to take that emptiness for their own. 1846, as 
d Works. Mr, DeVoto rightly argued, was the year of deci- 
a. decay sion, when the U.S. stretched out to the Pacific 
vith fel and made sure that it would have room to grow 
ver onl and prosper. And, writing nearly a century later, 
oa among he was still staggered by the size of that decision 
ty in this =, by the tiny number of men who actually 

a It 
a aa The numbers were so small, in fact, that I 


suspect DeVoto could have named most of them, 
at least all the important men whose names recur 





his concubine to go and work in his . 


over and over in the memoirs, despatches and 
histories, and told you who was where on. what 
day simply by consulting the detailed itineraries he 
had carefully built up in a lifetime’s obsession 
with the opening of the West. In all that space, 
the trails crossed and recrossed. Jim Bridger, 
Jim Clyman and Applegate, the “ mountain men ” 
who traced the routes across the Divide; Kearny 
and Doniphan, the soldiers whose quiet compe- 
tence really won the South-West while Zachary 
Taylor marked time in Mexico; Frémont, the 
“Pathfinder”, always just missing greatness; the 
Donner party, on their way to disaster and canni- 
balism in the snow of the Sierra; the young Fran- 
cis Parkman, so concerned by the vanishing 
Indian that he missed the importance of the 
arriving emigrant; some subalterns in the army 
fighting against Mexico—some men called Meade, 
Grant, Lee, Jefferson Davis, and Beauregard— 
who played out together a rehearsal for another 
and grimmer war; and pressing westward, bound 
not for Oregon but for Zion, the Mormon refu- 
gees heading for the valley of the Salt Lake. 
These last, the strangest of all the strangely in- 
spired groups, drew together so many of the 
strains that sent icans westward. They were 
seeking life, quite literally; liberty, in their own 
meaning, and the pursuit of their own form of 
happiness. They had woven a doctrine from 
fundamentalism, from Robert Owen and Fourier, 
New Harmony and Brook Farm. And they could 
feel the pull of the free and empty lands behind 
the sunset. There are many things about these 
persecuted fanatics—not least their persecution 
mania—which DeVoto disliked. But he con- 
cedes that they were the most dedicated and the 
most successful part of the great emigration of 
46: they had to go west and they had to make 
a success of it if they were to survive. 

This book, superlatively written as were all De 
Voto’s books, is not his greatest. That title 
belongs to the second volume in the trilogy— 
Across the Wide Missouri—of which this is the 
first, belatedly published here to complete the 
set. But it is a remarkable work which makes 
one regret again his death last year. I know of 
no other writer on the American West who so 
combined knowledge, fascination and affection: 
this is the amateur historian at his best, free of 
the doctoral compulsion to be precise to the last 
footnote. DeVoto, of course, was scrupulous 
about his facts, yet his books are a triumph of 
creative imagination as well as of narrative. Con- 
sider, for example, the problem of keeping track 
of a dozen expeditions and parties, and at least 
a hundred principal characters; few authors 
could achieve this without confusion, and fewer 
still could recapture the sweeping motives and 
inner meaning of this westward surge. 

I note this achievement because it is empha- 
sised by the more formal history of Professor 
Billington, who deals with much the same 
material as DeVoto. His book, it is true, covers 
30 years rather than 14 months, and it is a well- 
organised and neatly written survey of the fron- 
tier, of the Texan and Californian revolts, Polk’s 
extraordinary war with Mexico and the Mormon 
emigration. But anyone who really wishes to 
understand how and why, to be involved in the 
westward course of empire, should turn to De 
Voto’s classic rather than Billington’s text. For 
DeVoto was writing for the real reader, rather 
than the student, and his typewriter never ham- 
mered men and women down into the leaden 
figures of the examination paper. Someone must 
do that, it is true, and Mr. Jones has given us a 
useful and sturdy ‘summary of laws, weights, 
measures and monies which will do its duty by 
the limited commands of the college syllabus. 

For meaning, as opposed to mere sense, comes 
not from summaries but from selection. And the 
meaning of °46 was modern America. Until the 
West was opened and secured, the United States 
preserved the uneasy balance struck by the found- 
ing fathers: North and South, the free economy 
and the stagnant one, personal freedom and the 
peculiar institution. Once the balance was upset, 
the country and the constitution had to be re- 





38> 
made, a continental nation had to resolve the con- 
tradiction that lay at the heart of the system. 
Congress was asked to decide questions tha 
proved unanswerable by peaceful means. Wa 
slavery to spread into the new lands settled b: 
free men? Who could create a civil governmen 
in the western territories? And could Gongres: 
enforce the compromises reached on Capitol Hill? 
“At some time between August and December. 
1846,” DeVoto wrote, “the Civil War had begun.’ 
It probably began some time after eight p.m. or 
Saturday, August 8, when David Wilmot rose ix: 
the House of Representatives to meve the Wilmo: 
Proviso to Polk’s request for money to grab par: 
of Mexico—and expressly declared that slavery 
should be excluded from any territory thus gained. 
That day, the Donner party—tragic symbols 0: 
the westward march—were breaking the axles of 
their wagons in the canyon of the Weber river. 
Kearny’s troops were im sight of Santa Fé anc 
Frémont was about to enter Los Angeles. Mani- 
fest destiny was expressing itself through a few. 
potent and unknowing instruments. 

MacKeEnZIE 


Strange Relations 


Symbolism from Poe to Mallarmé. 
JosepH CHiart. Rockhiff. 32s. 6d. 


One of the curiosities of literature is the admira- 
tion in which Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Valér; 
held Edgar Allan Poe. They hailed him not 
only as the great, original poet who had made 
their own work possible, he was also a profound 
thinker, the creator of a “ new intellectual world.” 
Those are Valéry’s words, and he goes on to call 
Poe, among other equally improbable titles, “ the 
demon of lucidity and genius of analysis.” When 
one thinks of the superb intelligence of Valéry 
and his masters and then of Poe’s wordy, preten- 
tious theorising, and his mechanical, often noisy, 
poetic contraptions, one begins to believe the 


By 





JOHN METCALF (Sun. Times) writes 

“ Remember the name— 

JOHN BRAINE,. You'll be hearing 
quite a lot about him. 


ROOM AT 
THE TOP 


is his first novel and it’s a 
remarkable one . . It’s a long 
time since we heard the hunger 
of youth really snarling ; and 

it’s a good sound to hear again.” 


Cc. P. SNOW: 
**T read it with a great deal of pleasure. 
He has a real talent.” 
WALTER ALLEN: 
“1’m sure there’s a genuine new talent 
here. I found it very moving.” 
JOHN DAVENPORT : 
** Remarkably good . . Extremely 
amusing . . A true novelist.”’ (Observer). 
G. S. FRASER : 
“ Goes back to a grander tradition . . 
Gets very vigorously into the thick 
of life.’ (New Statesman). 
DAVID HOLLOWAY : 
“ Crackles with life.” (News Chronicle) 
KENNETH YOUNG : 
“ Certainly one of this year’s finds . . 
An overriding passion that startles like 
a thunderclap.” (Yorkshire Post) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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Frenchmen had got the name of their poet wrong, 
that they had mistaken him for Blake, perhaps, or 
Co!sridge. 

Both Mr. Chiari, in his Symbolism from Poe 
to Mallarmé, and Mr. Eliot, in the brief foreword 
he has provided, believe that the cult of Poe was 
based on “a fecund and significant misunder- 
standing.” Not that the Symbolists did not know 
enough of the English language; it was the nature 
of English literature itself they misunderstood. 
Mr. Chiari, for example, defends Mallarmé’s 
abused translations of Poe’s verse; he shows that 
the mistakes are largely for the sake of good 
poetry; the detail was perfectly at Mallarmé’s 
command. But what Mr. Chiari does not point 
out is how congenial Poe’s language was to 
French. For Poe was a rhetorical writer, both 
in poetry and prose, and there is something in the 
formal, cadenced solemnity of French which 
makes rhetoric sound particularly convincing. 
Here, for instance, is Poe on the “poetic 
feeling ”: 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal Loveli- 
ness—this struggle, on the part of souls fittingly 
constituted—has given to the world all that which 
it has ever been enabled at once to understand and 
to feel as poetic. 

It is one of those definitions which begins with one 
unknown and ends with two. Poe never dis- 
covered that suppleness gives English prose its 
power, not periphrasis. And yet, with all respect, 
those declamatory periods might have sounded 
very imposing in French. The Symbolists may 
then have reverenced Poe not merely because he 
touched on problems which interested them, nor 
because they lacked the feel of English literature, 
but because he wrote a language which was essen- 
tially near their own. 

Mallarmé’s own theories show how it is pos- 
sible in French to arrive at the greatest delicacy 
by way of a kind of rarified rhetoric. His poetic 
ambitions were immense. He claimed that in the 
poetic act he was the equal of God, creating an 
autonomous world, remote from everything 
illogical and haphazard. The substance of his 
world was a language in which every word had 
been abstracted to its “ Idea,” wrenched free from 
habitual syntax and set into motion under a 
rigorous, intuitive control, like notes in music. 
The end of all this was, in Mr. Chiari’s words, to 
crezte “a state of trance whence will rise the 
uneard music, the vision of the absolute.” 
Maltlarmé’s theories, in short, were almost too 
graid for poetry. They often sound more like 
a mania, and led him by his own nose until he 


concluded that the only true poetry was absolute 
silence. Yet though the theories sound so unreal, 
they were responsible for some of the subtlest and 
most Original poetry ever to emerge from France. 

How much of all this owed to Poe is 
Mr. Chiari’s nominal problem. And as his book 
progresses he becomes less and less convinced 
of the debt. At best, it seems, there was Poe’s 
“insistence on control and construction” and on 
the indefiniteness of the poetic experience; and 
then there was his preoccupation with music— 
though that, for Poe, often meant little more than 
a kind of vulgarised Tennyson. To prove his 
points Mr. Chiari produces a great heap of quota- 
tions from Poe pot the Symbolists, the critics and 
the counter-critics. In fact, one could have done 
with considerably less from other writers and more 
first-hand discussion of the poetry itself. But this 
side of the book is thorough, respectable and 
pointed here and there by some perceptive com- 
ments. Unfortunately, there js also a shady side: 
Mr. Chiari can’t resist his own rhetoric. It takes 
the form of hortatory philosophising; at every 
opportunity the author fuses the poetry into a 
kind of name-dropping metaphysics. This gran- 
diloquence apart, Mr. Chiari has provided a dili- 
gent theoretical background for the study of 
Mallarmé in his vague, troubled relationship with 
Poe. In the end he seems to agree with Verlaine’s 
verdict on the American: Quel naif que ce malin. 

- A, ALVAREZ 


Shorter Reviews 


Dark Ladies. By Ivor Brown. Collins. 18s. 


To confine Helen, Sappho, Cleopatra and the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets inside the covers of one volume 
is a task for a firmer hand than that of Mr. Brown, 
whose grasp of the subjects is chivalrous rather than 
careful. “This book is not for specialists,” he hope- 
fully begins; but others besides specialists may be 
disconcerted at finding Cleopatra’s suicide postdated 
by 60 years, and Julius Cesar placed in the first 
century A.D. The generalisations that Mr. Brown 
permits himself are no less arbitrary; it is all rather 
as though Rebecca West had been digging up 
Plutarch, with confusing assistance from Robert 
Graves. It is only when Mr. Brown disengages him- 
self from the Ancients that his gift for literary detec- 
tion is displayed. In the last eight years he has 
changed his mind about Shakespeare’s Dark Lady, 
plumping now for Mary Fitton, and his reasons for 
doing so are convincingly set out. Cleopatra, he 
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Industry and Press Relations. 
by PETER HAYLE 


This concise guide to the handling 
of editorial publicity in national and 
local newspapers is an_ essential 
companion for industrial executives, 
press officers, union officials and 
professional institutions. 


12s 6d net (13s 6d post paid) 
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Hitherto unavailable in an English 
translation. The first joint work of 
MARX and ENGELS 


THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Critique of Critical Criticism 
The famous polemic written in 1844 against 


Bruno Bauer and the ‘Young Hegelians”. 
: Now available 7'6 


A new edition of ENGELS’ 


THE PEASANT WAR 
IN GERMANY 


will be available April 4 at 4'6 
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decides, was neither the “babbling child” of gp. 
nor the “glorified nymphomaniac” of Shakesnae 
but a bluestocking (“That she found Cicero 9 tess! 
he explains, “is no argument against her possessing # "tu. 
sagacity.”) The sex-life of his subjects, which 
cribes as their vie amoureuse, is a continual soups 
embarrassment to Mr. Brown: “It is difficult 
the right word for Sappho’s devoted attachments'gs 
as that for the tender Atthis. The ‘pash’ of 
girls’ school is a vulgar debasement of a 























but the occurrence of the ‘pash’ is a natural ang ool 
innocent phenomenon of the age of puberty whey, “ 
girls and their teachers are living in the close — 
of the boarding school.” This is almost enough i. 
give Mr. Brown a historical niche of his own, as the tudes ¢ 
only biographer who would search for fig-leaves ing § iment it 
basket full of asps. — B35 yea 
“BR Wi. attentic 
“A the coi 
Leigh Hunt’s Literary Criticism. Ed. L. H. iggy | t0Pe 
C. W. Hourcuens. Columbia : Oxford. ~ a5 4 day—> 
This big book (a companion to Leigh Hu, | 
Dramatic Criticism published in 1909 be ‘he a tion fr 
editors) brings together more than fifty pieces, fir f 2" 
the most part critical, but with excursions into pol. taal 
tics, biography and belles lettres.. It is a ape —_ 
undertaking since a great deal of Hunt’s j inatinc 
has never been reprinted, and some of the. * 
nineteenth-century periodicals in which his Work le 
appeared are very hard to come by. The selection 
is introduced by a seventy-page appreciation of Hunt _ 
as a man of letters by Professor Clarence D. Thome |" ® 
of the University of Michigan. This is 
too devotional in tone: Hunt is defended with sole § — 
irrelevance against Dickens’s Harold Skimpole cari- 
cature, and is placed way up’ there among the W 
“literary greats,” but with touches of naive academic | 
conceit that are almost unbelievable: “Hunt wa 
decidedly not an uneducated man. On the contrary, 
waiving prescribed academic requirements, his Set b 
achievements as a student and critic of literature Co: 
and as a translator were alone such as to make him; § thym 
were he living today, an entirely eligible candidate 


for a professorship in almost any British or Amerj- 
can university.” 

Hunt was not a commanding genius, but he was 
worth half a dozen Professors, British or American, 
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The Gramophone Handbook. By Percy Witson. 
Methuen. 15s. 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 
Third Supplement, 1953-1955. By FRANcs 
F. CLouGcH and G. J. Cuminec. Sidgwick & 
Jackson: Decca Record Company. 8 guineas. 
Much of Mr. Wilson’s Gramophone Handbook is 
somewhat technical. In readers not versed in these 
mysteries a few of his chapters, such as that on fault 
diagnosis, may induce the sort of anxiety that comes 
from indiscreet peeping into medical textbooks. There 
are so many frightful diseases that may remorselessly. 
be eating their way behind the gleaming face of 
your gramophone. Do you by any chance have aa 
impedance across your grid circuit? Is your pick-up 
displaced from neutral, have you low-frequency 
trouble or do you simply suffer from instability? If 
so, Mr. Wilson is your man. He also provides useful 
chapters on planning new high-fidelity equipment 
(this is particularly valuable), on installation and main- 
tenance, on tape recorders and new methods of sound 
reproduction, as well as on all the main components 
of a gramophone. His authority in these matters i 
vouched for by the fact that he is technical editor of § 
The Gramophone. ® 
Clough and Cuming’s great work is, of course, the 
very gospel of discophilia. The third supplement 
their encylcopedia lists all discs issued in all coun- 
tries from 1953 to 1955, with an addendum that 
carries the main issues up to March, 1956. Among 
other things it shows that a certain number of delect- 
able items are for some reason or another being with- 
held from the English public. It is, for .instane®, 
curious that the agents here of American Columbil 
(presumably Philips) should not have made —— 
in this country an absolutely fascinating selection & 
songs from Kurt Weill’s lesser-known works, sulig 
by his widow, Lotte Lenya. P, = 
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or fe Fine on Fun. By A. P. Hersert. Methuen. 15s. 


“The Comical History of the Entertainments 
Duty”, says the sub-title on the dust jacket—legiti- 
ately enough. But lest too many of the followers 

fA. P. H., humourist, are misled, it is fair to point 
ut that this book is the work of ‘Sir Alan Herbert, 

ex ., indefatigable champion of off-beat 
sed causes. Comic “peculiar”, in fact, not comic 
ee The book is a full-length political pam- 
phlet recounting in valuable, if tedious, detail the 
whole history of the entertainments tax from its origin 
sa “temporary measure” in 1916 to the present 


Ath 


7. author concentrates on the tactics and vicissi- 
tudes of the running campaign which the entertain- 
ment industry—in its widest sense—has for the last 
35 years waged against the duty. He pays particular 
atention to his own distinguished role in it. Indeed, 
the core of the book is the disputation which de- 
sloped after the 1946 Budget—and continues to this 
tay—between A. P. H. and his equally distinguished 
Benn Levy about the exemp- 

ton from duty (of which Mr. Levy approves) of 
societies ” with “partly educa- 


' “gon-profit-making 
tional aims.” So fairly does the author expound the 


agument that this reviewer at least, who had been, 
instinctively and without much thought, on Sir Alan’s 
gdé in favour of abolishing the duty altogether, is 
now largely won over to Mr. Levy. The real value 
df this book is as a work of reference: it provides 
4 complete documentation of an issue which arises 
wih every Budget. M.P.s will find it indispensable. 
J. F. 








Week-end Competition 


No. 1,412 


Set by B. Mount 


Competitors are invited to suggest a mnemonic 


a (limit 12 limes) for use at the beginning 
and ending of summer time. Entries by April 2. 


Result of No. 


Set by Bistro 
The usual prizes are offered for a lyric for the 
“house ” skiffle group of one of the following: the 
AE.U., the Headmasters’ Conference, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Intelligence Corps, Equity or the 
Newspaper Proprictors’ Association. 


1,409 


Report 

Skiffie is mostly fast, exciting rhythm, repeti- 
tion of words, and noise; and, without having the 
agg to play it, it’s difficult to prove a lyric’s 
quality. It would have been fun to take these 
entries hes into one of the cellars around Soho 
and hear the words shouted above the throbbing, 
jamgling guitars and the beat and whirr of the 
washboard. S. M. Mansell’s Intelligence Corps 
entry (rather too wordy) was to be sung to “‘ the 
dash of Russian grammars or encephalograms 
and occasional shakings of captured bottles of 
cyanide capsules.” And what of the Headmasters 

Sendin’ to the bendin’ of the Lower Third Remove 

Whackin’ ’em and crackin’ ’em until you’re — 

smoot 


(Desmond Cooper) 


caned in the crypt—surely an ideal skiffle dive? 
And some of those dark offices in the City would 
make a fine setting for the Accountants’ 

So strike that balance, Dad-ee-yo 

An’ dig that double entree-yo 

(Michael Doris) 
many competitors missed the beat and got 

ge in elaborate wordiness (quite 
from American folksongese). And why 
some good simple A.E.U. lyrics! 

J. Blundell, Frank A. Dobbs, 
Jordan and Ben Ellison set a fair rhythm. 
Prince wins three guineas and a guinea 
to the other entries printed. 


a 
Od 








NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION 
CRIME and SEX and LIVING WAGE 
ROCK ’N’ ROLL across the page 
GLAMOUR GIRLS are all the rage 

(So thumbs up, Will HaLEY!) 


FOUND: THE TOMB OF OLD KING 
COLE 
IS CANCER CAUSED BY ALCOHOL? 
MATTHEWS PUTS IT THROUGH OWN 
GOAL 
(So thumbs up, Will HaLEY!) 


LADY FLAPDRAWERS LOSES FROCK 
PRINCESS PLAYS AT POSTMAN’S 
KNOCK 
PRESS PROPRIETOR RUNS AMOK 
(No, not Sir Will HaLEY!) 
GLORIA PRINCE 


Now this here’s a story of the Fleet Street racket, 
If you play your cards right, you can make a packer. 
But to make real money in this here game, 
You gotta remember that the truth’s too tame. 
Yes, the sky’s the limit on London’s vice, 
But to knock another paper, well that ain’t nice. 
And if the Press Council guys go after your hide, 
Remember they’re unarmed and we’ve got Gunns on 
our side. 
So don’t you knock me Daddy-O 
Don’t you knock me Daddy-O. 
I'D) keep mum till Kingdom come, 
If you don’t knock me Daddy-O. 
LEONARD BROWN 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
Chorus Dig, man, dig! 
Snick, man, snick! 
Dig a little hole, and we'll see what makes 
him tick! 
I took me a scalpel the other day, 
I said to my patient: “‘ Pray, man, pray! ” 
I gave him a whiff and it must ha’ been shock, 
For all of a sudden he started to rock. 
I said to him: “ Brother, you’ve nothing on.” 
He answered me crazy: “I’m gone, Doc, 
gone!” 


Chorus 


Chorus 
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Ug, man, dig! 
Snick, man, snick! 
Dig a little hole, and we'll see what makes him 
tick! 
Emzen M. Haccitt 
Amputation, appendectomy, 


(Get with it Sister, snd count them swabs) 
Hern-i-a and tonsillectomy, 

(Get with it Sister, and count them swabs) 
This guy looks a perfect wreck to me, 

(Get with it Sister, and count them swabs) 
They’re all the same, so what the heck to me! 

(Get with it Sister, and count them swabs) 


Refrain 

We're gonna chop him up; we’re gonna cut him up! 

We’re gonna chop him up; we’re gonna cut him up! 

We’re gonna chop him up, cut him up, chop him up, 
cut him up, 


And then sew him up! Eppre C. 








City Lights 


The City has paid its respects to the ship- 
builders and the engineers. Sterling is weaker, 
bill rate is up again, gilt-edged have slipped, and 
many share prices are a little lower. So far the 
reaction has been automatic and stilted: the City 
has put itself in a good position for responding 
to events but has not yet responded to them. 
Spring is here, the petrol ration is going up, Mr. 
Mavroleon has pointed out that the effect of a 
shipbuilding wage increase on escalator clauses 
might be to push up shipbuilding profits further. 
City feeling about the rights and wrongs of the 
strike is shifting, and Swan Hunter’s announce- 
ment of a sharp increase in profits has helped to 
shift it further. 

* x * 

The tobacco war looks like warming up. A 
month ago, Imperial Tobacco (which controls 
70-75 per cent. of the British market for cigar- 
ettes) announced that its gross profit had scarcely 
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risen during 1956 and that its net profit had 
fallen. This, plus the statement that sales fell 
in the second half of the year and the fact that 
total expenditure on tobacco rose sharply, sug- 
gested that IMPS was beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of competition—chiefly from Gallaher (with 
Senior Service and Park Drive), which accounts 
for another 20-25 per cent. of the market, but 
also from the small independent manufacturers 
who are trying everything from gift coupons 
downwards in a desperate attempt to increase 
their turnover and smell profits again. At the 
annual meeting of IMPS this week, the chairman 
warned shareholders that some reduction in the 
dividend rate this year was a possibility which 
could not be ruled out—to meet competition, 
there would have to be an “ appreciable increase ” 
in’ selling expenses. 
* * * 


Companies which find themselves in difficulties 
can either contract or expand. If they choose to 
expand they usually have to borrow, and while 
they are in difficulties borrowing can be expen- 
sive. Pressed Steel, for example, has suffered 
with the motor industry. Profits have fallen from 
£958,000 to £713,000, and the dividend has been 
cut from 22} to 15 per cent. Yet it wants to 
expand and needs to borrow. Raising equity 
capital is expensive while the share price is 
depressed, and no company wishes to saddle itself 
with a permanent burden of prior charges. The 
popular compromise at the moment is to issue a 
convertible loan stock, a stock which offers a good 
fixed-interest yield for some years and the chance 
of converting into Ordinary shares later on at a 
decent capital profit. In the case of Pressed Steel, 
those shareholders who subscribe for the new 
stock will be able to convert it into Ordinary 
shares during 1958-61 at prices not very much 
higher than the depressed price of the moment. 
There is a reasonable enough chance that in two 
or three years’ time the share price will have 
recovered strongly (it was nearly 50 per cent. 
higher at one time last year) and that there will 
prove to be a good profit from buying at the 
option price. 

* * * 


Small breweries find the going difficult nowa- 
days, and the larger ones, through merger or take- 
over, are rapidly absorbing them. Whitbread 
has developed its own methods of expansion. For 
some time the company has made a habit of buy- 
ing shares in small, local breweries without taking 
them over, leaving them to pursue their business 
in their own traditional way—except to make use 
of their bottling plant and see to it that their 
houses stock Whitbread beers.There are now ten 


of these associates, and Colonel Whitbread called 
a conference this week to explain the merits of 
his policy to the press. On two points, at least, 
the press remains unconvinced. Some City 
editors still feel that it would be better for share- 
holders if they had a more orthodox kind of 
marauder to deal with. A bidder would at least 
offer them something well above the market price 
for their shares: Colonel Whitbread offers them 
nothing, and ensures that nobody else will. Other 
editors think it wrong that it should. be possible 
for the directors of a company which is doing 
badly (for whatever reason) to appeal to Whit- 
bread, stave off the threat of outside intervention, 


and at the same time maintain themselves 


permanently in office. 
Taurus 








The Chess Board 
No. 384. The Real Euwe 


“It is unbelievable,” said the man in the train 
while sadly packing away his pocket-set and turning 
to the tall, quiet passenger with the rimless spectacles; 
* T still can’t believe that you beat me four times in a 
row: me whom back home they call the Euwe of my 
club.” He never learned that he was speaking to the 
real Euwe, at that time world champion of chess. 

A good measure of the real Euwe, his unassuming 
charm and his quiet sense of humour emerges in his 
(and Bob Spaak’s) booklet Meneer Caissa, published 
by Bezige Bij, Amsterdam and just out in a German 
version Caissas Weltreich (publ. by Siegfried Engel- 
hardt, Berlin-Frohnau at DM. 4.80). Since Euwe 
must have played Alekhine more often than anybody 
else his fair assessment of that great master’s personality 
and his sympathetic understanding for the hapless 
man’s foibles is most remarkable; no less interesting 
are his. truly first-hand observations on the organisa- 
tion of chess in Russia and the sportsmanship of their 
players. In his final chapter Euwe gives sound reasons 
why Lasker should be considered the greatest 
chess-player of all times, but most of the book 
is in a lighter vein and contains reminiscences 
of the author’s travels, such as the one through 
Southern Rhodesia where he lost a hat which, 
ever since, is being used 
as a trophy for an annual 
lightning tournament. 
There are also a good 
many anecdotes on chess 
masters, such as Blackburne 
who teased one of Euwe’s 
compatriots by asking him 
the difference between a gas 
pipe and himself. “A gas 
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pipe,” guffawed Blackburne, “is a hollow 
and you are a silly Hollander.” There are ; 
a few—too few—games and endings, and ¢ 
a most amusing concoction of a model game § 
a masterand a duffer, complete with 
comment from both sides. There is also a ¢ 
on blindfold chess as well as on “ chess blindy 
with an almost incredible case of “‘ double blir 
(see previous column). The position occurred ig 
16th game of the 2nd match, and Euwe @ 
blithely played (25). . . Q-K4. The audience ¢ 
for almost everybody s saw White’s chance of Q- 
followed by Kt x BP—everybody except the o 
testants for the world-championship. 
played (26) B-Kt2, Euwe countered . . , 
and Alekhine, still unaware of his chance, continys 
(27) oe Now, at long last, Euwe put the aud 
out of their agony by playing ee 
. B-Q3. The game finally , A: Max Euwe 19g 
came to a draw. 

The 4-pointer for be- 
ginners is a game position 
in which Euwe (Black) forced 
his opponent’s resignation in 
4 moves. How? B and C 
(for 6 and 7 ladder-points) 
are both classics and both 
wins for - White. Usual 
prizes. Entries by April 1. 








REPORT on No. 381. Set March 2 
A: (1) P x BP, = aS P x Kt ch, K-Ktl; (3) R-RB 
K xR, Ghee 
B: x Kr, “PCRS » EOL vores (3) Ke-! 
em K- i Pry (5) K-86, Q7, (6) » K-K7, fy) 
) Ree 2 RO a 3 KS a (10) 


BS ae “Kt-BT7! (best), ( 
¥ g (5) 


K-R2, (8) R-K6 SAE CRORE 

ay » (8) » t6 ch, (9) K -K2, 

Many correct (or near-correct) solutions. 
C. Allen, I. Avinery, E. W. Carmichael, J. R. 
Leslie Hale. In the 29th ladder-decade ( 
last week) the leader is A. E. Harris who 
806 points since starting from scratch after 
in November, 1955. E. Allan scored 794 
was among the 20th Decade winners in Ap 
A. J. Bamford (766) is 3rd and E, W. 
scored 698 since the 18th in October 1954. 


AE 


g 
i 
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Week-end Crossword No. 243 






ACROSS 27. 
Smartly 


E-lIeLBt 3s i}, Leaaeein, Riel 


The ancient says I ran 19. To match completely (0. A® 
play spin when riot (8). 


20. The heart of the expedition EX 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 243, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on April 2. 








. Flashing 











" it has turned (8). 
5, oo a bogus editor 








. Place to take the artist to 


in a romantic tale (8). 


. A number in front of the 


mountain would make the 
Star go into reverse (6). 
a vessel in a 
reversing period (7). 


. Broad-minded, but mali- 


cious statement about an 


artist (7) 


. Reform the locals in various 


possible ways (12). 


. Stand-ins required for sum- 


mer roles (12). 


. Former fat model (7). 
. Translator in the precise 


passage (7). 


. A religious belief exists 


among these people (6). 


. How to get a blacking in 


the scrum? (8). 


. Fashionable part of the 


address you gave me (6). 


. May be cock county (6). 
2. A loud air attack makes 


. Cheerful pro 
. Fish for a party man in a 
. Male television hero some- 


. Unpopular with the boys, 


. An agent wanders among the 


. Danseuse disguised as a 


. ay them writing is touching 


is a long way off (6). 
DOWN 21. The 
nish pte fifty (6). 


one terrified (6). 


. Game in which Hendren 


Solution to No, 241 


IRI E|HIElA/R{S/ALL] 
[Rx BO} 
ClWJA}R] 1 LO} T] 


appears to have taken every 
wicket (7). 


gramme after 
which to listen to Ray (12). 
shed (7). 

times found in swamps (8). AHO 


oO. stay in fashion longer 





stars discovering those who 
played royal roles (12). 


. Beneath the grave possibly 


(8). 
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: IDA’ P LET AND WANTED 
 ————e TION VACANT AND ROPERTIES TO LET 
WANTED —continued 
Ae. 2S furnished — from 55s. 
weekly in central London and nearby dis- 
tricts. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 
EM Gist, weekly luxury a. ae London 


r) 50. to 
N. ie bed-sitter, cooking Ogns, Chiide. "wele ie Lan Gar. 
£2 eee © AMH. rr 


a i GIG ant unf. flat, Ige. liv. rm., kit./din.. —— 
' ae Sm. 1 dble., 2 se —" Putney Hth; ‘Tube oe 
‘ew mins. w 
4 es tute. £7, Box 1228. Bage Fuuncy Hib ‘Tube Box 1271. 
: Hill. Two pt.-furn. rooms, let. a. 9 
Bey musical household. TUD. 5042. £100 fionkcia M. Marwood, 
: ESSEX cr Creek. Quiet well-furn. — = 


pan Attractive 

Safe cade’ April-Sept. Box 19. 
FAMILY, limited income, seek unf. s/c. 
acc. 4/6 rms., k. & b. Do own decs. 
Bet. Gt. Portland St./Swiss Cott. Box 1290. 

PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


ASTAL Retreat. Houseboat complete 
electricity, water. £450. Dearie, 
female tenant for self-contained “Lilith,” Fishermans Hard, 


buil Littlehampton. 
TS Teg a em =. Toishops, ind ee S. Wales, FA miles 
i weekly Cleaning.” shops, us: bed., garage. acres. 

£3 i se saetondion, Boe 1198. 


a . tathem. & tel. BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Park GRO. "1939. ORDER your your copy of “Labour Review ” 
i No. 2 


immediately. First issue sold out. 
Contents include articles on “‘ The Manchester 
and the Suez Crisis ”; ‘‘ The Com- 
ae Party and Democratic Centralism; Tn- 


rm., use tel., bath, side Soviet Russia Today; The Chinese C.P. 
i cnt jectenen. 3 42s. MAI. "1095. the Hungarian Ri Revolution; The Law of 


and 
((AMBORNE 61-63, Leinster Sq., | Uneven and Cor Development, and 
W.2. Phone BAY. 4886. ‘Charming -_ ag pn ag ne ool Ae * free. 
pooh a se feel! Hill, London, S.W.1l. Tel. MACaulay 7029. 
F ulham end) b/s. room, kit., Aes Fabian pamphlet reviewed by John 
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full-time post. Generous Canam. ” Box 1178. G 


OTHOR eeare, hope Sera, SD, | Cte? Pato, BEGINS THIS WEEK-END IN THE 


Distributors: Barmerlea Book Sales, Ltd., 10 


YOUNG Stage Menge and — seysire Bayley St., Bedford Sq. W.C.1. MUS. 7223. _ 
inexpensive, tiny furn./unfurn. flat, ERMAN books bought & sold. Continen- 

teasonable access West End. Box 1306. tal Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch Lane, 

TM or or three English lady teachers seek | E.1. Tel. MOU. 1482. Mail business only. 



















































































































































































accom. L.A.B., GER. 9050. LL; SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. CENiral 
ENGuSH couple and 2 children desperately Books bought in any quantity. 
Reed accom. Humane rent. Box 1260. tienen purchased. tandard sets. Good 





i y 
: UST. & New Zealand vi Sen. technical books also required. 
A ‘aecom. All districts. L. ye ia GER. 9050. MISCELLANEOUS 
tlemen (keen T: ) require GOOD home is one where +. always 
. ye Se 


» from mid- find plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s 
Apil, About 6gns. a week. Box 1203. Indian Mango Chuat—ien good 














wanted, 2/3 wks. between July | StOCcers- 
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Devon. Accommodate 6/8. Box 1684. C.25 of British Institute of | iction wat 
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cess letters from students. 


DPDUREX = & all rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. 

N.N. 34 Wardour Street, London, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ss. per line (average 6 words). Box No. 2s. 
extra. Semi-display £4 per single column’ 
inch. “Prepayment .essential. Press Tues. 
State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 











SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


has a vacancy in London for a male 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 


25-30, with honours. degree in 
Economics or Statistics. 


This is a specialist post for a man who 
is good at Copled mathematics and the 
use of mathematical techniques as an aid 
to Management. Preference would be 
given to a man who has also some ex- 
perience of the Chemical Industry. 
Generous pension scheme and other 
benefits. Salary according to age, quali- 
fications and experience. 
Write with full details to Shell Chemical 
Company Ltd., Personnel De t, 
170, Piccadilly, London, os 


age 





FEDERATION of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Vacancies: Statisticians: Central African 
—— Office. Revised Salary Scales. 
licants must have a good Honours degree 

or courses in Economic or ae} Statistics. 
Starting Salary (men) £900—£1,250, on 
scale £900 x 100—1,100 x 75—£1, sox 50— 
£1,650, (Women) £780—£940, on scale £780 
x 40--980 x 50—£1, 330, actual starting point 
dep-nding on quals. & exp. N.B. Considera- 
tion given to applicants completing rees 
June/July. Entrants who © completed S. 

before University start at £1,100 p.a. if appli- 
cation is made within six months graduation. 
Scope of Work includes studies of population, 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, foreign 
trade, balance of payments, national income 
and finance. Both census and samp 
methods used. Pleasant, healthy pr mre 
generous leave. Applic. forms and further 
details from Secretary (R) eo House, 
429, Strand, London, W.C.2. Closing date 
April a 1957 


Cos of Bradford. Children’s Department. 
———— are invited from suitably 
persons for the post of Female 
“hild- Care Officer at a salary in accordance 
with Grades A.P.T. I-II of the Scheme of 
Conditions of Service, viz., £543 5s- 
£691 17s. 6d. ee Applicants should hold a 
degree or Diploma in Social Science or the 
Home Office Certificate in Child-Care. Com- 
mencing salary will be in accordance with 
qualifications and experience in Child-Care 
work. Further information may be obtained 
from the Children’s Officer, 18 Little Horton 
Lane, Bradford 5. ——— date for applica- 
tions is Tues., Apr. 2, 1957. W. H. at 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford 1 


ROYAL National Institute for ry Blind. 
Chorleywood College (for girls with little 
or no sight), Chorleywood, Herts. Required 
as soon as possible an assistant mistress to 
teach German to scholarship level with some 
typing. The post would be temporary at 
first and preferably —— Be for 
perm. appointment from 

considered. Burnham Scale Sere Special Schie 
increments. Apply Headmistress. 


MARLBOROUGH Day Hospital, as. Pied 
borough Place, N.W.8. Child P 
therapist (female) required for Child Sais. 
ance Team. Experience with both normal 
and maladjusted children an advantage. Salary 
within range £506 p.a. to £880 p.a. plus 
London Weighting. Applications oe age, 
qualifications, particulars of ex- 
erience, with names of two 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





"THERE. are vacanciés for young men in the 
full-time service of the Y.M.C.A. The 
first essentials are a sense of Christian voca- 
tion, on general education and organisin; 
ability. Applicants should be between 21 an 
30 years o age Selected candidates will re- 
ceive suitable training before appointment: 
For further information write to Personnel 
tary, National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 
112 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


WORKERS’ Educational Association, 
Northern District. Applications are 
invited for the post of Organising Tutor. 
Salary scale £550—£1,050. Application. form 
from: W.E.A., 51 
upon Tyne, i. 
April 6, 1957. 





Grainger Street, Newcastle 
Closing date for applications 





AY 1-July 25. Congenial teaching post. 
ight suit man — university. Per- 
manency for grad. or good unqual. man. 
Hulme Hall Callen.” Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire (10 miles Manchester). 


ACANCIES exist for personable male 
graduates as tutors in ndinavian 
Vacation Courses in England from early June 
to late Aug. Apply in confidence, Box 1309. 


EACHERS and others! If you have know. 
shand &/or typing, we can offer temp. 
work (days or weeks) during Easter and Sum- 
mer vacs. Write or call Burnett Bureau, 77 
Dean Street, London, W.1. 


EPITor. of monthly magazine concerned 

ly with architecture and the arts 
wants ew secretary. Specialist know- 
ledge rot important as competence and 
intelligence. Please send full details of ex- 
perience, age and salary required to Box 1232. 











EDICAL Secretaries A has vacan- 
cies. Shorthand. Usually sential, No 





WHERE ‘TO STAY, ote. —ccatieaaae 
Bg my ogee Bay. Ideal centre fora 
So the coast, castles and 

ui 
























fees. “or Wigmore St., W.1. HUNter 9951. 
MACHINE. Dressmaker, full-time, perm. 
work. First-class s; jackets. Good 
pay, 5-day week. Box 1280. BAY. 7222. 
HT./Typists for interesting work, weekly 
S or by nd or day. GER. 0163. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


ABLE administrator, 46, exceptional internat. 
experience social welfare, rehabilitation, 
bel relations, diplomatic contacts, 
ne 








'son- 
Management, a peg st. ighest 
Mod. sal. os ” 

aD Art. S Qualified, wanting 


to — a collection — painting, modellin > 
toymaking from children up to 11 years ol 
Would like to take Art in a Country School. 
Box No. 760, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, 
Ltd., Gateway House, London, E.C.4. 


FFRENCHWOMAN interpreter, secretary, 
seeks employment a -time or occa- 
sional. Leman, LAN. 
AUSTRIAN, 36, m., fluent —. Czech, 
German, Russian, keen athletics, seeks 
interesting work. Box 1170. 
YY OUNGISH, pleas. mother, 
reqs. intg. pt.-time work. 
ECOs.. grad. (Hons.), 25, 2 yrs. Ba acctg. 
experience. — econ./pol./soc. re- 
search post. Box 
ONFERENCE 5 = r apernats, dupli- 
ctg. specialists &c. ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 











—- 
Box 














"TRANSLATORS. Wanted, free-lance 
technical translators, English into main 
forei languages. Write, stating exp. & 
qualifications. Box 1286. 


ASTER in Cornwall. Easy reach sea, 

moors, lovely Fowey valley. Own eggs, 

cream, 0 d to in. Write Elsie Bourke, 
Tallands, Higher Polscoe, Lostwithiel. 





AMBLERS’ Association Services Limited 

invite applications to fill three seasonal 
vacancies for general assistants (female) at its 
Lake District hotel. Appointments will be 
from Easter (or before) until the end of the 
summer. Standard wages, full board and 
accommodation and travelling expenses paid. 
Applications from German, Swiss or Austrian 
nationals will be welcomed. _ Apply in A 
to 48 Park Road, Baker St., London, N.W.1 


ECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 

beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely My gre Farm eggs milk. 
Treatment onac- wal Health ag mel Write 
for terms & brochur 
hurst, Robertsbridge, ‘Sx. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught 

Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 em | 
front. Gdns., putting grn. Garages. Superla- 
tive food. Apr. 74gns. Summer 9-llgns. 


House, Sale- 
aang ea 














Went Wales. Pleasant country hoy 
Laugharne. and Pendine. & 

produce. Terms moderate. , 

sion, Laugharne, Carms. La 


IMON the Pieman Tearooms, Lion 
Rye, receive a few guests. RYE, ; 































































% armarthensh 
YE, The Hope Anchor. R.A, 
Fo ag ale ny 
men uper' sition in a lovely ¢ 
for holidays. Rye P16. . 
Oa Riviera (cen 































































Lovely walks. 
S hrs. London to 
your car. Trains met free. Broch. 3, 
quite Hse. Hotel, Golant, Par. Fowey 124, 


ORNWALL. Happy hol. in French ia 
C ane 4 ml. beach, 2-3 persons. W. 
‘ood, bb., evg. meal. £5 10s. wk, 

pe BB Polbreen “ane. St. Agnes. — 
O frills but good f friendly atmo. 
sphere, licensed Clubs and =] 
) 




























me es = rom £5 10s. p.w. Beautiful 
midway historic Oxford ohare 
ng aes.) 24d. stamp for br 
), Radley, nr. Abingd 
USSEX. Guest ae a 
"Phone 211. 12 miles Eastbourne, Close 
Station. Everything home-made. Prem toe 


LITLE Guide to Village Inns, F; 
Hotels on & off the —- “track 
Britain’s coast & yy oe post free 
Victor Hilton (N.S.), farbourside, 7% 
OTE d’Azur. Typical Provencal 
Beautiful, quiet Hg above 
nr first-class cuisine. 


Mod, 
dancing. Red. rates to June 30 ond de 
10. Tilvstrated brock.: Ermiuage 














village of pri i 
local wine, best = food and a very inex. 
_Magnificeat 





ORK in  pyeee ne or Canada! Ricca 

Domestics uired for posts in attrac- 
tive homes. Excellent conditions and good 
salary to serious sons. Pref. some know. 
German, Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St., W.1. 


Tio British Transport Commission have a 
Post_for Secretary/Shorthand-Typist to 
ign Officer. Good standard of education; 
prs 2 tg of contemporary industrial de- 
sign; some experience concerned with manu- 
facturing business; knowledge of current filing 
systems. Good salary; pension; worth-while 
travel ivileges. Applications. to: Director 
of Esta fichatoes and Staff, British Transport 
Commission, 222 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


AVISTOCK Clinic. Beaumont Street, 

Wl. ie ae (grade A) re- 
quired. A Kn ychiatric medical 
terms an Be cerca Starting salary at 23 
years and over with a range £374 _P.a. to 
£468 according to age and ability, rising to 
ang F For interview Tel. CUN. 6071, 











SHORTHAND Typists (Pool and also 
Finance Department) required for West- 
minster district. Aged 21 years or over. 





Varied and interesting a in pleasant, 
friendly ing ry 
£8 14s. meg £0. £9 as, © week. Hours 


9.30 a.m. to ternate Saturdays 
9.30 a.m. to 2. 50 Dm. Good holidays ond 
superannuation provision. Write giving age 
and particulars of experience to Box 1104. 





edical Director by March 30, 1987, 


OCIAL workers required as Assistant 

Organisers of Children’s Care Work in 
the Public Health Department of the London 
County Council. Duties concerned with social 
work in connection with the school health 
service, including recruitment and of 
voluntary workers. Social science q ica- 
tion desirable, but candidates should = had 
experience in practical social work. Salary 
£528 (at age 24)—£705. Application forms 
and details obtainable from the Medical 
Officer of Health (PH/D1), The County Hall, 
Westminster Oe S.E.1, returnable by 
April 1. (484.) 
ORGANISER Wanted. Do you like work- 

ing with and for old people? Interest- 
ing and absorbing job in voluntary organisa- 
tion for woman capable of rt work- 
rooms for elderly people who attend for two 
hours morning and afternoon five days a week. 
Duties comprise canvassing for work, alloca- 
tion, costing and distribution of jobs. A 
salary of £500 per annum will paid, but 
this Maly might be exceeded in the case of 
special experience and qualifications. Appins. 
to the Town Clerk, Lambeth Town Hall, 
Brixton Hill, S.W.2, by March 30, stating age, 
exp. with elderly people and salary reqd. and 
giving names of two referees. 
House Mother required beginning of May 

for home for psychotic and maladjusted 
children aged 3-10. Duties will include relief 
for Matron. Candidates must have had 
experience in residential work with children 











possess sound ge energy 
enthusiasm. Bleak House, 
Catherine St. 


Agel. to 
Albans, Fas. from whom 
further particulars may be abtained. 





ELL-known Zionist organisation ently 

requires first-class -keeper capable of 
responsibility. id +. aw and pros- 
pects. Please apply to Box 11 


GSBCRETARY / Assistant Saini for well- 
known Concert Agency, used to some 
responsibility and working on own initiative. 
Age 30-40. Apply Box 1399. 


ALERT secretary with high speeds for in- 
teresti post with literary agents, W.1. 
22/30. Salary £9. Excellent ms cts. Port- 
man Bureau, 78 George St. N. 0676. 


IF you are fluent in seme a can take 
dictation in both languages, and you are 
interested in publicity yet are calm and 
pleasant with a somewhat irascible boss will- 
ing to work beyond office hours (overtime is 
= = might find a very good job at a fair 

writing to Box 1319. The place 
ae Mg ensington. 


[RVING Theatre req. lady for general office 
work & typing. WHI. 8657. 


12- -15 hours p.w. secretarial work, short- 
hand essential. Write Ethical Union, 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. 


GBCRETARY, half day, for medical con- 
sultant from May. N.W.8, near Lords. 
Ring CUN. 8884 after 7 p.m. 


ART-time sec. (about 21-30) reqd. The 
Regent Institute, 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 


_— a — i ae 
ists, partially houseboun earning 
to om tak collect 32s. per day 10-5. ~- for 
30-hour week: more hours, — A! 
Dutton’s Secretarial Service Pay ssell 
St., London, W.C.1. MUS. 





























HiELL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situated 
in heart of Welsh mountains nr. Llyn Geirion- 
— Modern comforts, very good food & 

s. 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanrwst 166. 


Friendly & informal, 6/7gns. George & | 


an inn with 
views of the island, Fare 10 mins. by bus 
down to the Piazza of Capri. Among 
who recommend the inn are Mr. Peter Gles- 
ville, Mr. Graham Greene, and Mr. 
canti. Address: Aniello Marinietio, 
Locanda Aniello, Anacapri, Capri. 


: 2 





| vfs 


| 





te oe al Woolacombe, Sunny Devon. 
3 miles golden sands. *Barricane Hotel, 
children weicome. Mrs. Garness. Tel. 76. 
FOR FP Eset OF miles holidays ‘' unspoilt rural 
miles London), Chantry Mead, 
eid Hea th, nr. Bishop’s Stortford (Hat- 
ae Heath 263) offers ideal accommodation. 
AKHURST Hotel, The Ridge, Hastings, 
is a must in 1957. Beautiful grounds with 
putting, tennis, etc. Friendly atmosphere, ex- 
cellent food but low charge. Brochure. 
COTSWOLD Hse. Hotel, Chipping Camp- 
den, for Easter. Every com. pden 330. 
Baipavae Hi Wales, Marine Mansion 
Private Hotel at sea’s edge. A.A. & 
A.C. Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. 
> ‘to 12gns. Broch. from N. S. S_feekeon. 
HETLAND for a holiday t is different. 
2 Mrs, Chadwick, Hayfield eel, Lerwick. 


Hortpeys. Country Cottage. Nr. Totnes, 

4 S. Devon. Good food. Baths. B. & B. 
Dinner. Signs. Box 989, Smith’s Library, 
Newton Abbot. 


SNOWDONIA. Beautifully situated 
house. Walking, climbin; 
bus to sea bathing. Good food, 























est 
fishing. 7 hr. 
hot baths, 





Sygun Fawr, Beddgelert, N. Wales. 


SFA. & Country peace and quiet, magnificent 
views, extensive grounds, billiards, pri- 
vate bathrooms if desired. Every comfort, 
good food. Personal attention. Mid-week 





bookings a s ty. Terms 30s. to re 
dly. o Extras. “* Five Rocks,’ Chale, Isle 
of Wight. Tel. Niton 346. 





BEAUTIFUL country with comfort and 
good food. Te Whare Hotel, Horam, 
Sussex (Eastbourne line). Tel. Horam Rd. 32. 


RTIST, naturalist or just isolationist? 
Island farm, paradise for hols. Write 
Davies, Ramsey Island, St. Davids, Pembs. 


AKE District National Park. Hassness 
Hotel stands in 20 acres of beautiful 
Wonder ‘yw magnificent walking coun- 
ul scenery, ma nt wa coun- 
and hoochens from 
pL ssness, ~ Cumberland. 
Phone Buttermere 208. 
OTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Famous sea- 
side village. Old orton House, on the 
Green, offers tasteful food, atmosphere & 
cent. heating. Fr. Tiaes. Broch. Tel. 3120. 
(Full Easter). Prop. D. Chapman, M.P. 
yisir the West Coast of Ireland & stay at 
Avondale House, Mulrany, Co. Mayo. 
‘WPORT, Pembrokeshire. 
& mountains. Ideal. S 
& June. Prendergast ; we. 


Howtway flat with kitchenette, £2 p.w. or 
room with board: Eyre, Sparrowcourt, 
Eythorne, Dover. 

















_ Sea, country 
terms May 





tariff. Chapman, : 





‘RENCH Riviera. Hotel on beach. 
May, June, a 1,800frs. incl., 
terms Les Flots Bleus, St. 
par Le Lavandou, Var. 
ARIS Restaurants. The classic, 
original and the unexpected restaurants of 
Paris (meals from 6s. up) described in Odette 
Pannetier’s ie (in French) “Cent Res- 
ay de Paris.”” 188 pages. Price 12s. 6d. 
from Maurice Michael, zt Fox Court, E.C.L. 
ID-Reform & Vi 
opening. a 25. s -Fri., 
a wh gg = Nature Cure 
bury Place, Baker St., W.1. 
SCHOOLS 
ROOMBANK School, peel Pectin te 
Sound education with’ special facilities for ~ 
music and art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 


BURGESS Hill School, 11 Gak Hill Park, 
Hampstead. Freedom & sell gore 
for day children and weekly boarders. Small 
classes. Tuition fee 27}gns.; weekly or 
30gns. extra a term. Headmaster: J. East. 


ROUP for & tho 
retarded by emotional difficulties. Mr. 
Flynn, B.A., 12 Lambolle Rd., N.W.3. 


ING Alfred School (F.1898). Co- 
K School 1. Recog: 


ek 





—— i 





dine 
WEL. 2787. 














lodi A child 








Educ. Day , age 4 
nised by Min. of Educ. a cae > premise 
Manor Wood, North End Road, N.W.11 








DAM Hill School & Home Farm, Romans- " 
leigh, S. Molton. Education with a: 
practical bias for girls. & boys. Training in 
Geena Farming, Riding, Domestic Science, 
Mrs. Falkner, B.A. 


PARADA: Full-time dramatic training pat 
time & evening classes. Scnvale rc il 
years to G.C.E. Prep. aed for RADA. 
55 Shepherd’s Hill, N.6. 

T. CHRISTOPHER “School, Letchworth 

co-education, 5 to 18 years, in an 

air atmosphere of ordered freedom. 
standards of creative work and achievement ; 
leading to ee og and satisfying careers. 
N. King Harris, M.A 


T Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, Place, Aber 
S deen. Day school for boys & ae of 
5-13. Inspected by the Scottish ; 
eo Directors: John R 
,» Mrs. Jean Allan, M.A. 
STADDLES. Chute Lodge, Nr. 
Boys’ P1 School in lovely country suf: 
roundin: epdecnioed mansion. Excelleat 
food. ecognised by Min. of Educ. 
"THE Town and , School, 38- 
Eton Avenue, N.W.3. (PRI. 4481 
ony oo wil ZT or full boarders 






















Wood, Chi 
———_ Chiltern Hills, 750ft.). 
ae ¥. modern education. 
-D.; D. C. Graham, M.A, (Oxo0). 
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EASTER AND SUMMER gemocts PERSONAL—continued ~ PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL —centinued 
—cont. from page ROMAN Holiday. Accommodation offered | "TAVISTOCK Repertory Co. Silver Jubilee. DUCATED, reliable young lady, 29, secks 






































































































































Jaymen and scientists discuss private home near Colosseum, Ex-members see “ Entertainments interesting post abroad summ 
alist and the Community.” Fabian Price ‘inl br breakfast 18s. ‘Coumiees Beryl UILD a Boxgr H — f Suggestions. ‘= 1275. Ss et months. 
School, Dorking, < April 18-22. Details: | Widman, Via Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. ) oe ¢ bm mee | b alien ree- 
ee cenouth SL. S . : dom of building site and house POE Geen. offd. poultry-grow- 
“9 onl . = pe nme py x ge = buy design. Rf the Cy plan my A — American method. Partics. rime 
Manor Residential College. Some original wings, sketches for dresses, scheme in' uced Boxgrove House Poultry’ vice The ~ 
of = courses to be held from April to | scenery by artists employed by Diaghilev. | which has the aivenmans at sulendiees ee, © Green, Jordans, Bucks. 
:. 1957, include:—Beauty in the | Bakst, Benois, Larionov, — building technique and procedure. Leading Cow NTRY House Holidays with riding 
; Spring Bird Migration; European Folk =, Roerich, Braque, *Derain, Picasto, etc. architects used their professional skill to con- from April 1 to May 1. Parndon Hall, 
» Weekend for String ers; Pro- = ‘ammes books. Please tribute well-proportioned elevations and good | 45 minutes from London, offers all that the 
Play; Local ;. The prices et sending. Box M4 internal detail to standard floor plans based | Holiday Maker who rides can desire. 20 
is age and his music. ‘or further de- OUNG S.RN. reqs. vate work. GLA. on an economic form of structure = horses to choose from with com t keen 
apply to the Warden, Burton Manor 2137 before 10 page ie F streamlined services. There are three instruction under a qualified Instructress. 
Burton-in-Wirral, Cheshire. Tel. Pm. sions of the larger house suitable ior oe “the Gymkhanas, and games, excursions, and or- 
Berton 262. (J.4706.) i Bantu, ex-student, sailing | average family and one omeee ised evening entertainments for youngsters 
ee ——__—_—_——_— idential seeks help towards heavy farg. house that is ae .¥ to to the to 17. Particulars: Secretary, Parndon Hall, 
(parol. Bea on lth, By ren 18, Seu write to: 59 Penn Rd., London, N.7 b gy ES s of small houscho Harlow, Essex. "Phone Harlow 24511. 
Wed, April 24, “Ideas and Beliefs of the ENG exchang® fo given by seacher 36a, a General, Manager, BACHELOR wishes join another for 
2h Century.” Summer pas Courses, for light mornings in : : abroad, by car, motor cycle (has — 
Z7-Aug 36, " Baploring ie. ~~ HEN. 6349. Be any oe ge Exploration. Sound a =. or otherwise. Box 1144 
» < Pursuit of Leisure. “ OULD blish blish serious novel ect holiday at one of the ub ETTI Ram 
mer e and details of Family Wi 55,000 bm ae paid. Box 1229. Mediterranée’s centres for underwater ex- L cE cmap kanden’ Photographer Please 























7-13 yrs.) fom the Warden loration Ita’ apmts. through sey 

Coat Manor, Nr. Wis.” | FURNISHED fa NW. Own kb & | nd all cquipment provided ines. ‘Ivevd tr | © Muspeet, P.O. Terrace. Cambridge 4633. 
ren turn some flying boat or cial tra’ T ‘or Send today f terest- 

Soa Fi Scho, Bekish Film Tome | ssh ASe | working girls. Box 1361. | sellors, Ltd. 139° Kensington High. Street, Wns he tom y for intere 








































































































oo 3a. Trin. booklet. Regent 7 (Dept. 
stboume. Attractive lecturing, RREQD. by person of some property & exp.: | Gpnge” ist (entrance in Wrights Lane). | ©/ 191), Paice ae nm. © 8. 
i at fm-making 3 sqatier with dine time & talents to combine : POLAND ey. aT a 
% ie gl Foun ae in purchases &/or conversions. Box 337. "THE. Be Coast. Wonderful all inclu- (23d) i. F oe wed Lane 
i from : 1, 4 = Street, W.C.1. WANTED, J June & July, small villa or s/c. sive aids 8 days from wen] "THAMES Moa Cruiser. 2-berth For 
COVent Garden 280 ; Sate. —' jopuler coe ow France/ | Covering ae ae good hotels by fo holiday hire from £6 wkly. Box 1037. 
y, We board. every 
RDOGHE ac Loscomr ~ from May 5 to Ontend, od, Blankenberg, Knokke, FPELLOW-Travellers will provide you with 
8 ger mney don 3 abe By my Rua etc. Also to the A dennes and Luxembourg. a P. H.-H. or help you become one. We 
pol +" <P ‘ or long let. £3 | Write for free Pete teodt specialise in continental trips. Write to us 
OSTA = *yias & flats to let. Dets.: Crete +" Denton Wi an pl Please, eying 1 which of th se eacvlone pes se: 
s le lord Street, ese service je 
Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, Spain. E — (AMB. #434). 5 -H. stands for paying” bitch: 








ASTER. and Spring Holid maki hiker post ging 

¥tokee = -_ oe gh July eet - 3 pe best ae Easter holi > at y and a a 4 Tits, nd ej my “an 
> shine §) Scotland short 

South Tyrol, Dolomites. Details. Box 1153. Easter parties “a ‘Scena, with one of ‘ce tinent iedete Dr. pt pe : — 


S44s Fee, weg five, Chalet vo 3 rms., South of France, Majorca, a Sp pa driver; prirae-cumer going South o} Prance 








































































































| hae dee Party in Austria or Switzerland end June, £5 each 
| being by the equipped, oe "14-31 £2 only. ee <= these and of Spring Ski-ing Parties in Austria 9 =e jaunt. ee 
vengal | Preach Governmen u No rdiway, N.W.11. SPE. J or Switzerland from Erna Low, 47 (NS) Old 
raat Hak | Entrance beginning October, 1957. d , Brompton Road, London, $.W.7. KEN. 0911. ORSE-drawn barge holidays: still some 
ine. Casing, | tions should be sent to the Cultural Attaché ACCOMMODATION in artist's house, St. vacancies April, May, Sept. Box 1179 
nd after Sept | at the French Embassy (22 Wilton Crescent, Ives, Cornwall. Box 579. 1957 Summer wanes”, off ag Cars Seaside Holiday School. 
Bandal Wa) $.W.1), not later than March 30. LIVING Research Groups & Holiday | of the Alps and in _Scandinavia. "Also un- Every care. Thanet House School, 
the a PERSONAL M lg may Xe ne Ipsden, Oxon; send RA, Servic — ing urs. Write to Broadstairs. Thanet 62783. 
~ : r Easter/Summer lists. prvices, td., 48(b) Park Road, N.W.1. HE Future: are you concerned? If 

\ very inex. Waa: que yy ad — giowes FAST! ASTER R week ead party 3 Land’ = End nd inclg, AMB. 1001. T write to “Friends of the Future,” 6 
soa a | od say Box 1270. PRI. Box 1364. EAVENLY Holidays at Down to Barth Buchinghem 8t.. W.C.2 
nurs. Good RAN F Prices. ere are some t 8 YPEWRITERS. 
“Fee : ay for intense course Apri F ANGE, Sein, 1S day casual camp ton ° fis, tealy, 221 7 oes ‘ witerland, Dimachines 1 ‘or hire «Moder, mentiin "Tek 
¥ gp 11. a rpoos CHA. 297 VORARLBERG, Austria; idyllic “mountain “The 5 Delights.” Hotel Plan, se i 11 ae ms WEL. 85 for deal 
i. 2 car seat offered to good driver for beds availa’ for paying Church Place, Jermyn Street, London, $ bie going to a fancy dress ball disguised 

: OE ’ t ore aaa, | guests. _% P.. ine ~angh elp. Box 1169. a as aes a_— as HE... of Duff Gordon’s El Cid 
reach, “Ap, | jusria, July 28-Aug. 17. Box 1355. ICH Bay $3: me, & oe Youth Festival in August! ire oy ye heehee: 
: incl., cers, b- p.w. 8 oy, Gibson, a-lifetime for only £47 all- Sports, ’ 
s, St. : ee. 1 a liday  youngeh, re $2 eaouae Rd., RW. PRI. films, drama, music, free a" ° os Gocussion HE Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London 

Cas, W.l. Tel. WELbeck 9600. Relaxing and 














































































































5 for oil-painting, North Wales, = ele sliday with the youth of the world. ion’t miss thi 
ome Sury, cont, mountains or’ valleys during F's. tae os er with e | great chance to see the ‘world—and heat yy an Sa 
ved in Odette | APtl. Box 11 a Kh "3-4 weeks exchange of hospitality. — it — to say! If you're under 30 write 
“Cent Ree EISURE to pursue own interests, bed-sit. nel. costs from £14. Robertson’s E.T.S., 61 De y wr — s.a.e.) for full details to geet | and Charact Ex- 
Price 12s. 6d. Leer ty Rc? a week offered educated | Fellows Rd., N.W.3. PRI. 1370. rg roe er te ek Committee, Planatory outline sent free. Box 749. 
Court, E.C.L. = to assist owners (both women) of OTORISTS! Cut costs! Why drive with ONTINENT _——— PAINTINGS & Sculpture, and other evi- 
re. | Hast Anglian Hotel for elderly residents. empty seats? Our members pay for lifts. C INTAL holidays by air, coach or dences of culture photographed at 30 
Pri. 12-445, | Must have experience of home ni nursing and Send details of daily commuting or long rail, not mass-produced but with in- Abbey Gardens, N.W.8, , Ey Anthony Panting. 
tinie, 3 Old. Me reared to give occasional full-time help trips in Britain or aed to: Cars Seat Club, dividual attention to both travel and hotels. 'S.—If 7 
ae Ne salary) as Sonied. Box 1173. 22, Sackville St., W.1. Before you decide, see our booklet covering | P-S.—If you have just emerged from hiber- 
EL. 2/87. a rm EDESTRIANS! Travel ie all European countries. Business & Holiday neg oe a like to know that Harold 
Ts ) a woman Rng of country > TRI ! Travel cheaper in | Travel, Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar — s still a few ces vacant in 
Counties, desires inte! com- | comfort! Our members will take you by | Square, W.C.2. Tel. WHI. 4114/5. ummer Schools Abroad.’ Apply to 15 St 
> . Sussex. | panion mt. 35-45, f of music, books, | car. Send details as above. John’s Road, Harrow. Harrow 1040. 
i for” to give point to the session of a EENAGE holida i - N®Y Vistas—1957 by Rail and/or Air. 
Selsey 2774. | home. Diy. job no s No exps. what- bs Dr. ‘School Y8 seal noo cad R ummMer _ Escorted travel—independent holiday. TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
7k Hill Pak, rere He car, salary if desired. Box 1331. | +), re be and Studio Th oon pat sa a, Andorra, Portugal, Tangiers, Malta, R id & reliable duplicati : 
f-goveramedt man travelling N.-S. on £50 "Tendon. 3, © or 10 days (ene Evening | Pree bs Doinilie aw ew Visas” | FON, ports, thesis, references, cic. Abbey 
arders Small Atpah grateful i hanes ns expences Box Sch £4 4 4s. to £7 7s. Become: Marian Molesey’? * ee Gand, Seawen, ae. Seareuntah Supens, “4 "Victoria "Street SW. 1 
‘ : o! ’ > “ 
*kly boarders, Interesting and stimulating courses. ABB. 3772. Rush job 
arf) East”, Las — ‘, “yo he eames aan cal Syllabuses from OSTA ry Write to me for good AULT +, —_ 
rea & Ge | sual Topidly expanding organisation. Useful : Mrs. L. Sansom, 6 The Keir, sccommodation in private houses. Gitson, | F" rice. Highly "lami bee 
ute Ma yeh Bow 1385. ee Common, 9.W.18- ery ae atk Town, Oxford. authors, No s, plays, ‘poe gett etc. Editing 
Wi. interesting “ ” brings y iti uc- y expd. writer. r le -_ G 
— FOREIGN Girls, , ys K cess. No Sales—No Fees. es. Send for Free = Hassell Recordings. Personal ser- | Lane, Sewers Middx. ” STO. 60 66 taps 
). 18 7, ie events = pacman : Nl, , "Know How, Guide to ae Suc- ‘on Soe — owe _ 2 oe FOR expe of all Seaxignions tele- 
oO 18. & » posts for girls, excellen’ School ucce: ‘ ‘uncti eddings, dramatics. 78, 45, 1 Bg ; 
premises a homes, 'F rance, "Germany, Geccllent | cose.” BA. Schoo} of Succeestal ne | Sopc.pom.21 Nassau Rd-,'S.W.13. RIV. 7150. SE 
: R saad _ | available. Bducwwur. ITAL Comm meets t cake and SBANDS decorating dining rooms de- Pe! ty’ eses, MSS, Plays. 
ation with a | PAYING guests acc. & qochangee in gd. V promote progressive ideas in a 2: pleasent i rerve delicious Burgess’ Anchovy paste Eis Stone, 446 Strand. TEM. ——., 
Training in fam. 7 * A ——— _—_— and friendly atmosphere. Write on buttered toast. At Types of Typos and Duplicating 
estic Science, | Suds. W. End. ; tour, 10 | gressive League, 20 Buckingham St., ee Wich. ce Travellers going to Cannes, Cornwall done directly. MSS, Plays, Scripts, 
Exhibition Rd. 'S NIL wis2/KEN 8806. . anywhere. We have congenial com- | Short Stories, etc. ” Speed is the keynote of 





our efficient, faultless, inexpensive service. 





Sa. a Not A ae if you join the ee 
Rambling Club. 


















































ini UITAR Sk eee ew vacs. Alexis Chesna Write immediately for | Panions to share your expenses. Write to ‘ 
tra iy 
sol RoR TL. | Chor, a Catheare Ra, 8.W.10. FLA. 4354. | current programme to Hon. Sec, F. Wesley, | \Rer-Service/’ 38f Belsize Ave. London, | €1'pisge (3 doors from Old St. "Tube Stat 
for RADA, CONOMIC Wi val 16 Rodenhurst Road, S.W.4 N.W.3, enclosing s.a.e. P.S. Congenial com- t. fu tn.). 
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Fonts, igh : ie Pp rar hag F? aise. 2d. usual see) OST-sharing car-travel. Seats spare or Seslier, blder en gg aR ny .. a scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis 
, wanted registered free. S.a.e. “‘ Con- ” : ? | laid on accuracy and attractive presentation. 
; achievement ,| Dominic, Ltd., Wine Shippers, Horsham. tact,” Scarletts, Cowden, Kent. ——— rs = ae -—_ - Overnight Service: Open until 9 p.m. and 
(ying Cana 9 5 " , double size, 22s. ‘ 
re | Pieces Set” emags Sw, | REQULY er te poole Wide slacion | Sines fox Gi, Sauter gugme! $5 | ice ieamiaions, memoranda, Ges ove 
“Place, Aber i : Se of holidays abroad at reasonable Pease money ‘~~. Jerome Gillian & Co., 36 telephone—9 an +o ah Four. sr 
3 & ot od Brochure. International og Lakeside Road, Aldermans Hill, London, Duplicating Service. Indexing, cataloguing, 
ish 4 3 yee “ag 3’ Prince ern | (S), 3 Cromwell Rd., London, S.W N.13. CHAnecry 5174. editing, proof-reading, Literary research, etc. 
n R. Allan, ama, Weite: Ws WES. ~ ag EYESIGHT improved without Ge = a =| 8 are for British and Con- | Temporary Secretaries. Dictating Machine 
John Mackie, « 4 you have defective vision a qualified Bat Journeys. Offer free seat driver | Services. Public/private ire. ran 
magn | — for hire ranslations 
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im, 30734 _ t.. St. 1 °GER. 1067 /8/9. 
Board fi 2, Come Ob- XANDER T Venice, April 3-7. Many other places > 

Endsl sleigh W.C.1, offers its Al Yillineton Sq. % 3, , oo es segateced: 1 ie eee 42 Theobalds TELLA Fisher Focseaniier Ltd., 436 
rp ok A those liable + teas ead y Strand, W.C.2. TEMple Bar oe. Type- 

Service and hesatvbree. H°Y to Write and Sell. Send ns HE Art of Secing. Readers impressed by | writing, Duplicating, Translations 

with= free folder, “‘ What’s in it for Aldous Huxley’s account of how his t YPG. & Transl. Serv. : 
= sae improved with- | The Writer, 124 New Bend Strect, vi was saved by the methods of the late. ‘Se ae iS. quick simple =. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS : EXHIBITIONS—continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued LECTURE COURSES, EmG: 
"THEATRE Royal, Stratford, E.15. MAR. HITECHAPEL Art Gallery, George CELEBRATE Greek Independence Day. BIRKBECK College (University 
5973. “ The Duchess = *Malfi.” Tues.- Stubbs, 1724-1806. Weekdays 11-6. Sun. Mar. 24, 4.45. Lord Listowel will don). Session 1957-1958 
Fri., 7.45. Sats. 5.30 & 8 Sundays 2-6. Closed Mons. Adm. free. place wreath on Lord Byron’s statue. March September 30, 1957. 
7 ARRICK. Eves. 8 pm. ence S. Adjoins Aldgate E. Stn. will follow. Off. celeb. St. Pancras T. Hall. | Crses. provided: for Internal 
5.45 & 8.40. The Robert Bhery $i Show XHIBIT in Moscow. Artists and students UNIVERSITIES & Left Review | Club. yen ng A ae Diplo & 
“La Plume de Ma Tante.” TEM (two sections) are invited to submit 1 or 2 Isaac Deutscher introduces a discussion ye benaet ical. uate Diplomas in} 
XX7INTER Gdn. HOL. 8881. pres nat: works to selection committee (paintings /sculp- on Russia in Transition. Thurs., an umeri ysis. 


7.30, S. 2.30. Polish State Jewish Thre. 


ASTS. ~ TEM. 3334. 7.30 (ex Mn.) St. . Sn, 
& 8. The Wit to Woo. ems. 


NITY. EUSton 5391. Burlesque: The 
Loudest Show in Town. Nightly police 
raids. Fri. Sat. Sun. 7.45 p.m. embers. 


OWER, 7.30 Mar. 29, 30 (Mems. 31), 
Apl. 3, 4, 5, 6. Tavistock Repertory Com- 
pany Silver Jubilee production “* She Stoo —_ 
to Conquer.” CAN. 5111 (3475 beter 4 
Canonbury Place, N.1l. (22 & 
Prisoner.”’) Ex-members are aed to ro 
union ge gd play March 31, 6 p.m. 
R.S.V. 26th 
RVING. WHI. 8657. Non- srg Glamour 
Revue. 2nd ed. Dly. 2.30. Sun. 4. Mems. 


Ang Show Cinema (GER. Sab Morn- 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (Suns. exc epted). 
liot’s “‘ Murder in the Cathedral ” (U). 


TaayR ANT HAM. 1525. Indefinitely: 
“Sous Les Toits de Paris ”’ (A). 


ROX Bay. 2345. Mar. 24, 7 days. G. Peck, 
Griffiths. Million Pound Note (U). 


NA. Film Theatre, South Bank. 

3232. Sat., Mar. 23. Eddie Cantor 
in The! eid From Spain. Dir. Leo McCarey. 
3, 6, 8.30. Members and Associates only. 


AFRIL Fool’s Dance & Cabaret with Toni 
Praxmair’s Tyrolese Singers & peace. 
direct from Kitzbiihel; Herbert Kruh & his 
Band; Viennese Buffet. Kensington Town 
Hall, *Mon., April 1, at 8. Tkts.: sgle. 10s. 6d., 
dble. 17s. 6d. from Anglo-Austrian Soc., 139 
Kensington High St., W.8. (WES. 9003.) 


V ED., March 27, ng > 3 .m. Grand Dance 
& Final of “‘ Rock ’n’ Roll” 
Competes at Brent Bridge Hotel, Hendon, 
N.W.4. (M. 3s. i Gs Su. 68). Tole. 
Reservations: HIL. 4054. 


Ica: 17 Dover St. W.1. Sat. Mar. 23, 8-11 
t Home: Dancing to Norman 


Jackson & his Noveltones.” Mems. only 3s. 


L. Fabian Socy., Annual Dinner & 
“Dance. Guest spkr. : Anthony Green- 
wood. Sat. 
Cheyne Walk, 


April 6, 7-11. 30; at Crosby — 
$.W.3. Tickets 15s. from J. E£ 
Brady, 4 Orme Square, W.2. S.a.e. 
__ CONCERTS 


PECITAL of Musica Antica & Nuova 
Group (President: Boris Ord, Musical 
Director: Celia Bizony). 12th- 13th Century 
and Baroque Music. Jean-Paul Jeannotte 
(tenor), onald Thomson (harpsichord), 
Rainer Schuelein (recorder & flute), Neville 
Marriner (violin), Desmond Dupré (viola da 
gamba), Francis Baines bass viol), Celia 
Bizony (soprano & harpsichord continuo). At 
The Arts Council of Great Britain, 4 St. 
ames’s Sq., S.W.1, Thurs., March 28, 8 p.m. 
kts. 3s. 6d. at Chappell’ s ‘and at door. 


18TH -Century Music played by the London 
Harpsichord Ensemble. Royal Festival 
Hall Recital Room, Sat., Mar. 30 at 8.15. 
Loeillet, Haydn, ee Bach. WAT. 3191. 


ACH organ recitals Helmut Walcha, 
Royal Festival an,” Weds., 27 Mar. & 
Apr. 3, at 545. 4s. inc. prog. WAT. 3191. 


RECITAL of modern Polish music recorded 
by leading Polish orchestras inc. Szy- 
manowski’s 3rd Symphony and works by 
Lutoslawski and Bacewicz. At the Polish 
Cultural Institute, 81 Portland Pl., W.1. 
Thurs , March 28, 7.30. Adm. og by ticket 
only, available from P.C.I. (LAN. 1417). 


EXHIBITIONS 
























































tures/graphics) for exhibition in Moscow at 
ag Youth Festival July-August, 1957. 
es and free trips to Moscow. Send 


= a. ~ or full details to: British Youth Festival 
Committee, 351 Goswell Road, London, E.C.1 





Silver Cup ° 


— Bic nomy a8 St. George Scan, 
—— by Francis Bacon. Un- 
til Apel “26. y 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


NDIAN ——- from Rajasthan, from the 
Gopi Krishna Kanoria Collec. Arts Council 
Gall., 4 St. James’s «9 5.W.1. 
10-6. 1s. (admits to Samuel Palmer also). 


SLATTER Gallery. 1957 Exhibition Dutch 
and Flemish Masters. 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 
30 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W.1, Exhibitions: Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Medicine; Evolution of Measures for 
the Promotion of the Nation’s Health; and 
other exhibitions. Mon-Fri., 10-5. Free. 


GALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St., W.1. Six 
™* new painters. 11-6 daily. 

WEMMER, 26 Litchfield St., W.C.2. 

Paintings by Alistair Grant, Mar. _5-30. 30. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


"THE London 1 Society of Jews & & Christians. 
Dr. Hans Liebeschuetz of the University 
of Liverpool and the Rev. Canon Edward 
= mter of Westminster Abbey will speak 
he Meaning and Goal of Human History, 
(1) Jewish and Christian Views of the Histo 
of Mankind, . King’s Mi ag House ee 
Hall, Binney » Oxford St., W.1, on 
Mar. 27 at 8. i$; ’p. m. Chair: The Hon. WS 
Montagu, C.B.E., J.P. All welcome. 


Oe 7 London Fabian Socy. Wed., 

7.30. “Our Relations with the 
US. 3 R. _ Kenneth Younger, M.P., 57 Dean 
St., W.1. Visitors 2s. 


GECURITY or a olitical police? What do 
the new Civil Service proposals involve? 
Hear Harry gh (Gen. Sec. A.S.S.E.T. rs 
Dr. E. Burhop, Silverthorne (A.E.S.D.) 
and F. Tonge (N. CE L.), 7.30 p.m., Monday 
March 25, Caxton Hall. ‘e by Nationai 
Council for Civil Liberties dm. free. 


gg anand for Friendship with Bulgaria, 
General Meeting, Kingsway Hall, 
Sat. pry 23, 3 p.m. Reception 6 p.m. 


OVIET Union: Lectures at Holborn Hall, 





Last day 






































W.C.1. Fagg Mar. 26: Pat Sloan on 
ay Ab. > es Policy Wed., Apr. 10: 
Maurice H Wed., Apr. 24: Eleanor 


hae and 


Fox. Au at 7.30 p.m. Adm. ls. 
S., 36 Spencer St., E.C.1. 


details from B.S 





(CLE. 4161) 
SRAELI Art. Illustrated lecture by Archi- 
bald Ziegler. Chair: Miss B. J. Barwell. 


Mon. March 25, 8 p.m. ~~ House (Gdn. 
Entrance), Euston Rd., 
ERSONALIST Group. a Fletcher on 
“The Mystery of Consciousness,” Con- 
way Hall, Monday, March 25, 7.30 p.m. 


S PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red 








Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, 11 a.m., 
March 24. John Lewis, B.Sc., . *Ts 
Nature Hostile to Man’s Ideals?’ Free. 


Free copy “‘ Monthly Record’”’ on request. 


SOCIALIST Zionist Party—Mapam. Public 
Mere. ees Hotel, Monmouth 
Street Thursday March 28, 
8 p.m. Israel’s " Struggle for Security. Speakers 
Zvi Lurie, Member of Executive, Head of 
a Jewish —- and Dr. Raphael 
ahler, Lecturer in History, Telaviv oe 
of Law and Econs. Chair: Mr. I. Nathani 





1957 


“Wet 4, 
8 p.m. Royal Hotel, Woburn gage 
Coffee, beer & spirits available. 

& N. readers in London area soe ng Aas 
2s. Mems. 1s. Membership 5s. p.a. to = 
Hon. Treasurer, 19 Carlingford Rd., N. 


FRICAN Forum—Henry Usborne, = 5 
Africa and World Ganesaidnak. Tu., Mar. 
26,7 p.m. 32 Percy St., W.1. (Tott. Ct. Rd.) 


AFRICAN Forum. Dr. Cheddi Jagan, 
“Impressions on Ghana,” Fri. 9, 
7 p.m. 32 Percy St. W.1. (Tott. Ct. Rd.). 


RANK Horrabin: Foundations of Peace 
in the Middle East. Hampstead Human- 
ist Soc., Barclay House, 783 Finchley Rd. 
(nr. Child’s Hill), Sunday Mar. 24, 7.15 p.m. 


ACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30, Sun- 

day Mar. 24, Friends’ Internat. Centre, 

32 Tavistock Sq., Euston. Discourse, Robert 
Steele ‘ * Sarvodaya.” 


pee tog: 8 Club, 24 ene = Patk Gar- 
dens, PARk 7 Fri. March 22 
8 p.m: philip hone ote Counc * ae 
Art.” Fri. March 29 8 .: Baron 
Mayendorff “ A. M. Guse-— Scheie & Man.” 


ONWAY Discussions. Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Square, W.C.1. March 36, 71S p.m. 
Debate: H. J. Blackham, J. Hutton Hynd. 
“Ts the I.H.E.U. a Religious Movement? ” 
Adm. free. 


S: PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Square, W.C.1. ag 11 a.m., 
March 24, John Lewis, B.Sc., hD. “Is 
Nature Hostile to Man’s Ideals? =P ” Adm. 
free. Free copy of “‘ Monthly Record” on 
request. Friday Discussion Group (for under 
35s), Conwa all, Mar. 29, 7.30 p.m. R. W. 
Rawlings, he Work of the National Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties.” 


zk Sen Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, 

en Hill Road ’W.8, at 6 p.m. on 
March 3 30. Mr. Harry Hynd, ls 
Parliament Works. 


be <6 Ta Society, 58 Eccleston Square, 
Wed., March 27, 6.30, Public 

‘The Practicability of Buddhism,” 

e Blake. Read “The Middle Way,” 

9d. quarterly post free. Information. incl. 

details of Summer School, TAT. eae 


HE West London Ethical 

Prince of Wales Terrace, oc on ot igh 
St., W.8. Sun., eT; 24, 6.30, “Music 
Readings. 7 p.m., H. J. Bl ackham: “ Choice.” 


RACIAL Unity: Address on “ Racial Dis- 
crimination” by Lord Lucan, 8 p.m 
Mn. Mar. 25, 32 Tavistock Sq. Refr. 7. 15. 


HE Prince Wardrobe,” some aspects of 
Historical Research, with special refer- 
ence to Harleian MS. 433. alk by Dr. 
D. M. Broome, M.A., Ph.D F.R.Hist.S., 
Church House, ‘Westminster, 8 p.m. Thurs., 
Mar. 28. Admission free. Write for details 
of Fellowship of the White Boar to Hon. 
Secy., 29 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
SH4Av Society: Dr. E. A. Seeley on 
““Shaw’s Kindred Spirits”; March 29, 
7 p.m, 7 Albemarle St., W.1. Non-membs. 
2s. Apl. 26: Colin Wilson. Apply: 45 
Steeplestone Close, London, N.18. 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


‘THE 
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Association of Workers for Malad- 

justed Children will be running their Sth 
Annual Refresher Course, at St. Hilda’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, from 14-18 April, 1957. Lec- 
turers include Dr. E. J. Anthony, Mr. R. W. 
Balbernie, and Dr. Maxwell Jones. Accom- 
limited to 50 students. Applica- 





GANYM MED Reproductions of old & mod- 
ern masters. 26in. prints from 45s. plus 
12s. 10d. tax. Discount to schools. Illus. 
Cat. 1s. 6d. from 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


BRITISH-Polish Friendship Soc. AGM. 
Sat. March 30, 3 p.m. 81, Portland PIl., 
W.1. Discussion: Poland’s way forward and 
how we can help. All mems. & friends welc. 





QAMUEL Palmer 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. 
Last day March 33, 10-6. Admission 1s. 
(admits to Indian Paintings also). 
.C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Lost Wax, 
Metal Casting on the Guinea Coast. 
Mon- Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closing March 30. 
A Is. bers free. 
ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Sirono and ——t 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. Until April 27 
LEFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX Century French Paintings. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


Pal and his circle. Arts 




















|g = Soy Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 

New Paintings by Bryan Wynter; se- 
lected English and French Paintings. Hours 
10-6, Sat. 10-1. Exhibition closes Mar. 30. 


HEAt: S 1957 Designs. Exhibition of New 
—~ ™ in ane. fabrics, light fit- 
tings, etc. A a ie a ers. 
Heal & ¥o Yed., 196 Tott. Ct. 


ROLAND. Browse & Sines =r) Cork 
W.1. Roderic O’Conor: Pntgs. 
Collesers’ Drawings, 19th & 20th Cent. 


MATTHIESEN Gallery: First London Ex- 
hibition of Paintings and Drawings by 
Cassinari. Daily 10-5.30. —_,. oe Untul 
April 13. 142 New Bond St., W.1. 














J[NDIAN Institute of Culture, London P ng 
Fri., March 29, 8.30. Dr. R. W. Put- 
tick, “‘ Osteopathy and the Art of Healing.” 
62 Queens Gdns., W.2. Off Leinster Tce. 


SCHOPENHAUER 
p-m. Thurs. 
Thinking and Thoughts.” 





Society, Caxton Hall, 
March 28. “On 
Adm. free. 


tions should be — by letter to the Organis- 
ing Tutor, Mrs. E. Dockar-Drysdale, The 
Mulbe Bush School, Standlake, Nr. Wit- 
ney, Oxfordshire. 


CAREER for Intelligent Young Women. 
Stenotyping (Machine shorthand) used 
increasingly in well-paid secretarial and ‘ver- 
batim reporting posts. Call for demonstration, 
or write for _~ “ ee ae or 
stenotyping only, in da evening classes. 
Palantype College, 229 High Holborn, W.C.1. 








(HOL ora 9162.) 





Surface Mail to any address overseas: 
One year, 45s. 


Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. 
India £4 18:.; Singapo: 


Africa: South £4 18s.; 
Special eons bs —- and U.S.A. 


urface 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Home: One year, 47s. 6d. 6 months, 23s.9d. 3 months, 12s. 


6 months, 22s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 6d. 
Air Mailto Europe £3 12s.; Middle East £4 yn ey & S. America, India, Pakistan £5 18s.; 


Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at main airport): 
re, Malaya £5 5s.; a” £6 10s.; 
East £4 5s; West £4 1 


Surfi Air Express subscrij 
BRITISH. PUBLICATIONS IN 
Ss 00. Ai 


POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d.; Foreign 14d.; Canada 1d. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471) 


er countries: by quotation. 


hediain in North America may remit for 
iO East Goth Street, Mew York, 22 NY, 

t cw x. 
ir Express $19.00. 
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vided for part-time & full-time 


reading for Higher Degrees in =: 
Science. Applications for admission should 
— — before June 1. Pamphlet & & form 

pplic. may obtained —_ Regist, 
Birk College, Malet St., 


ARCHITECTURAL Association Salma School of 
Architecture. Selection Board Examig. 
tion for admission to years other than than the 
First in September, 1957, will be held og 
py 6. aioe one for 12pblications : April |, 
particulars from Principal, 36 
Square, W.C.1. “, — 


Wee gy by post for Lond. Uniy, 
& Diplomas; also for Cox , Law, 
fessional exams. M 
Prosp. from C. D. igs “M. 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Bee tis xford (Bst. 1694) 


BRING out your latent talents. Pelmanimn Pelmanism 
will eliminate your difficulties and streng- 
then and Lage F guelties of the utmost value 
in every walk o Write for free copy 
“The Science of Success,” which fully 
a = Course. om Institute, 67 
orfo ansions, igmore St., London, 
W.1. WELbeck 1411. by 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, $chool of 
Foreign Languages & School of Boslin 
Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 

ard 8531-2. All foreign reign lenge 
































































































taught in day & — cla Private 
lessons; beginners & all grades, “Tate * 
Daily Classes in English an 
Cambridge Univ. Coahen Short Stent ota 
urses. Enrolment daily. 
ONDON University and’ — 
L University Correspondence 
pares students for London Univ. & 
tificate Education (for Entrance, 
requirements, or Direct gl to Beet 
oe ne iz = re ae 
cate (a evels) Oxfor mbridg 
& others, Law. Private Study wont 
Sociology, Languages, etc. Pros 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, 
FOREIGN | Languages. New term private 
Sch = — daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m, tone 
ools for ages, 20- at —_ 
Hanover Sq., wie MOMAY. - 
HE Continental Club, ; “cea 
T N.W.8, has noeusee ractice ak 
French, German B'S every 


Tues. & Thurs, as, 8 p.m. tite 
tel. PRI. 7479 aft. 8 oe. except Mone . 


Hyoe.iDay coaching in French & German 


by Oxford Ist Class Hon. ran, 
7s. 6d. to 1gn. per lesson. am P 
11 Elsworthy Terrace, N.W 


FRENCH. lessons 5 4 ‘Frea student & 
iranslations. Box 1 


TALIAN: lessons at your home. Write: 
P. Sequenza, 14 Sevington as Wo. 


ALEWSKA Piano School. 
G get speed, memory, artistry. purer 


"TOUch- ‘yping &/or Pitman’s Shorthand 
Private Tuition. BAYswater 1786. 
H: NONNENMACHER, A.R.B.S, 
individual tuition in Sculpture 3a 
on Monday evenings & week-ends. Studio: 
49 Hornsey Lane Gdns. .» N.6. MOU, 57%. 
T. PETER’S an St. Ives, Cornwall. Fine 
Art trai studio, Workshop & Pottery. 
Peter Lanyon-William Redgrave. Drawing, 
Painting, Portraiture, Still-Life, Ae 


Landscape, Preparation of mate’ 
tures, Pottery. Accom. arranged. 


SAMUEL. Palmer School of Fine Art. Draw 
and ere in peace and quiet, for week 
ends or — under experien teachers, 
Single rooms. .a.e. to Secretary, 
Reedbeds, Bw ag Sevenoaks, Kent. 


GRANADA, Spain. Courses in Spanish 
language, literature and culture by out- 
standing experts at beginners, elementary, it- 
termediate and advanced levels. Intelli 

planned to give a memorable holiday at lowest 
cost. June 15 (VIth International Music 
Festival & Corpus Christi Fiestas) 10 August 
24. Details from Instituto de Lenguas 
Modernas, Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 


LBERT Schweitzer College, Churwalden 
(4,000 ft. t Switzerland. For adolescents 
and pad lanced education. poe in 
modern social ethical, i 
language instruction, mental and = 
recreation, worth- while holidays. 
Courses of 2 weeks’ duration in 
August, Fr. 125 < course Pe. 
Courses: Three 1l-week terms, Oct. to 
Fr. 950 per term inclusive. Ings. to Prof. 
——s ris, Albert Schweitzer College, Chur 
en/Gr., Switzerland. 


EASTER AND SUMMER SCHOOLS _ 


NEWLYN Holiday Seating. Group. May 
6 to Sept. 13, 1957. 

with tuition. e ai are 
weltesnep. nay or a week, as ortnight of 
longer or prospectus ap Director, 
Gernick Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance. m 
Easter and Summer Schools—cont. on. 


More Classified Adverts, on Pages 393-38 
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